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For the first eight months 
of 1936 DENVER was the 
nation’s largest sheep mar 
ket lt obtained this rank 
because the majority of 
growers and feeders found 
it a better place to sell 
their products — that it 


"netted" them more. 





























September, 1936 





Third Annual Montana 
RANGE RAM SALE 


Consignors: 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
MT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 


Auctioneer, CHARLES BROWN, Deer Lodge 


THE RANGE SHEEPMEN OF THE NORTHWEST ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO ATTEND 





1000 RAMS 


RAMBOUILLETS ~ HAMPSHIRES 
LINCOLN -RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 





Auction Sale Starts at 1:00 P.M. Sharp — Lunch Served at Noon 


Thursday, September 17 


FREIGHT PAID on all purchases of 25 head or more or on consolidated shipments of 
this minimum from Deer Lodge to all points on the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Milwaukee, Union Pacific and the Burlington in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington 
and Oregon. 

Rams purchased held at seller’s expense for thirty days for buyer’s convenience if desired. 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
Thursday, Sept. 17, 1936 


cong. eae 


WILLIAMS & PAULY HOME RANCH—Four Miles North 
of Deer Lodge, Montana 
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For Sale in Carload Lots 


September, 1936 





SUFFOLK, HAMPSHIRE, ROMNEY 
AND CORRIEDALE YEAR- 
LING RAMS 

Small lots or by the carload. Our rams are 
large, heavy boned, well-developed, ru ‘ust 
the thing for range breeding. Write us for 
price in carl or less, 

COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 








CORRIEDALE RAMS FOR SALE 


Fifty head, or about that many. Fifteen twos 


and thirty-five yearlings. 
For Range Use Priced Right 


SPRING HILL FARM 
BERTHA, WYOMING 


Geo. A. Bergren, Prop. 








KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purc us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion 

Portland International and Denver Stock Tia 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Co. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C. C.-28-8. 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Are Well Known for Their Smoothness, Their Size and the 
Long Staple Wool They Reproduce on Their Lambs. 


OUR OFFERING FOR 1936: 


1500 YEARLING RAMS 
2000 EWES 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
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SUFFOLKS 


The way my Suffolks were appreciated at the 
National Ram Sale speaks for the quality 


I am breeding. 
I OFFER: 


100 Head of Ram Lambs, Weighing Over 
120 Pounds. Also, 
25 Choice Yearling Ewes. They are now in Utah. 


WIRE OR WRITE 


TOM L. PATRICK 














CULLEN HOTEL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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The Rambouillet Company 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 





Our 1936 Offerings Include: 


10 Strictly Stud Rambouillet Rams 

300 Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams 

100 Yearling Columbia x Rambouillet Range Rams 
These rams have been bred and grown particularly for range use. 


They are large, smooth and vigorous, with a combination of wool and 
mutton qualities that range sheepmen want. 


WE ALSO OFFER 300 PUREBRED RAMBOUILLET EWES, 
MIXED AGES, OCTOBER DELIVERY. 


W. A. DENECKE, Manager 
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The Government and Our 


Grazing Lands 


T can be admitted readily that considerable of the grazing 
areas of the public land states are not standing up under 
present use. It need not be admitted the situation is so 
dangerous as portrayed by the Forest Service in Senate 
Document 199—nor that the reduction of 38 per cent in 
all western livestock as there prescribed really is called for 
if the whole matter can be left to the judgment and direc- 
tion of experienced and practical people. 

In the West the thought cannot be downed that live- 
stock reductions under the government’s soil conservation 
program, through the Taylor Act, and on the forests are 
in some way tied up with the original and discredited A.A.A. 
plan of curtailing production to correct farm income. The 
West was little affected by the wheat, hog, corn, cotton and 
peanut control plans. Expressions and proposals from 
Washington, however, were not infrequent, having the 
object of extending planned and controlled production to 
the western livestock industry. 

As far as such suspicions exist in the West, perhaps 
they are without real foundation. The emanations from 
Washington for application to western livestock producers 
may be sincerely and wholly conceived in the interests, 
first of our country, and secondly, of the West itself. 

The raisers of range livestock appreciate their vital 
and direct concern with the maintenance of adequate pro- 
duction of forage on the lands used for grazing. They must 
resent the implications, if not charges, that they have been 
wilful and selfish despoilers of a national resource. Senate 
Document 199 has done a great deal to hinder and postpone 
constructive and concerted action for improvement of 
range lands. 

But our present discussion is based on the idea that a 
tange problem of some extent does exist. What should 
western stockmen do about it? 

Safe and practical treatment of any disorder always 
calls for full determination of the causes. In this case, the 
chief cause is easy to recognize. Outside of Texas it is 
found in the lack of any practical or satisfactory govern- 
mental policy covering public lands useful only for grazing. 
There has been no official vision of the picture as a whole. 
The fact is that private lands were obtained in a way which, 
at the time, properly carried the use of other lands as a right, 
which in fact it was and is. This right has not yet been of- 
ficially recognized by the Department of the Interior or the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It cannot be admitted that the abuse of private graz- 
ing lands is anything like so general or serious as portrayed. 
Until American society and government shall have assumed 
full direction of the individual’s use of his own property, 
we can safely consider that, in the long run, self interest, 


aided by education, or even propaganda, will produce re- 
sults that are best for the national interest. 

But in the main, the utilization of western private 
grazing lands has been tied up with public lands on which 
the user had no legal assurance of tenure as incentive to 
conservative use. When livestock concerns have had com- 
plete control of all the grazing required in their operations, 
they have generally kept their ranges in a condition that 
proves the safety of reliance upon private ownership. 

The 19 per cent improvement in forest grazing lands 
in the past thirty years causes satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. Drastic power has, with exceptions, been temperately 
used to effect the improvement of forage conditions. But 
there has been little inducement or incentive for the per- 
mittee to assist in the improvement, although many have 
done so in the hope that they would at least share the 
benefits of their good use of their allotments. All the time 
there has been the fear and certainty that the old and 
erroneous policy of the Forest Service would operate to 
compel the permittee to divide his allotment with some one 
whom officials ruled must be admitted under the policy of 
widest distribution and promotion of small concerns re- 
gardless of whether or not they have an economic chance 
to succeed in the livestock business. Instability has been 
the result of the forest policy, because of what actually has 
been done and probably still more through increasing agita- 
tion and threat of extreme procedure under a policy that 
cannot be supported by any rational regard of the public 
interest. The Forest Service policy of redistribution of 
grazing permits is and has been a chief cause of instability 
and therefore of what misuse there has been of other graz- 
ing lands. | 

The total absence of opportunity to procure any status 
upon the public domain that would permit the careful 
stockman to have the benefits of his good practices is the 
cause of most of the real injury that has occurred on those 
lands. Whatever may be the situation, the blame for its 
existence rests squarely upon the government. There are 
numerous cases in which groups or individuals have main- 
tained good forage growth with the idea of ensuring the 
future, trustful that custom or ultimate government action 
would rightfully recognize and preserve to them the use of 
what they had built. 

By its title the Taylor Act was announced to be for 
the purpose of stabilizing the livestock industry. It was 
expected to confirm the rights and claims of property hold- 
ers then upon the lands so that their business would be 
given safety and security, thus making it economically 
feasible to follow good practices. In many sections the first 
effect of administration of the act has been to create alarm 





and instability. Under the appearance of rule-making by 
locally elected boards, whose actions are countenanced or 
instigated by officials, old-time users of the public domain 
who are owners of ample property have been threatened 
with reduction of numbers grazed or removal from custo- 
mary ranges to make room for others newer in use and 
inferior in status under any common sense interpretation 
of the strangely worded law. Administration of the public 
domain still is young. Some of the errors may be corrected 
to make it truly a stabilizing influence. The changes must 
be prompt and far-reaching. 

In principle the inclusion of range lands in the scope 
of the Soil Conservation Act is justifiable. As to squaring 
the Act with the rights of all the people as laid down in 
the Constitution, there is much room for doubt. Also, there 
is real doubt as to continuation of appropriations to com- 
pensate land owners for adoption of good practices in land 
management in their own interest. 

If it were possible to get away from the idea of ac- 
cepting cash offered by the government, without question 
of propriety or policy, it would probably be found that 
those engaged in the range livestock industry of western 
states would reject the plan of government payments for 
range conservation. 

The most effective, practical and economical means of 
securing such changes as are needed in the use of range 
lands will be found under a policy that will permit and 
encourage, through individual initiative, the best economic 
methods of utilizing the grazing resources and at the same 
time ensure continued productivity for the future. Such a 
policy would call for certain government acts to create con- 
ditions under which the great majority of range users would 
act wisely for themselves and for the public interest in our 
national resources. Any unprogressive minority would be 
dealt with by time and the proper natural course of events. 
This policy calls for no substitution of bureaucratic edict 
for voluntary individual action. It is not aimed at any 
class or industry, but is within the conception of govern- 
ment’s finding its first duty and responsibility in establish- 
ing conditions that call for exercise of the highest capacities 
of its citizens,—not in the attempt to regulate or cajole 
their daily activities to accord with even superior but im- 
posed plans of practice in the various callings and industries. 

I suggest the following as some of the proper and 
necessary acts for ensuring maximum future value of the 
nation’s grazing resources and within a policy furnishing 
fair opportunity and proper reward for individuals of ca- 
pacity and fidelity in finding and adhering to the business 
practices that are best for their peculiar industries and indi- 
vidual set-ups: 

1. Preserve to the American stock raiser the first 
opportunity to supply the home market, with no unequal 
competition from foreign products. 

2. Guarantee such fair competition in the markets for 
livestock as will return to producers what the consumer 
can afford to pay, less reasonable allowance for labor and 
capital essential to economical processing and distribution. 


The National Wool Grower 


3. Discontinue cutting forest grazing permits for re- 
distribution wherever allotments are occupied by owners of 
ranch property. Cuts for range protection, when necessary, 
will cheerfully be accepted by stockmen if they may know 
that they will receive the final benefit of sacrifices required 
of them. 


4. Sell to actual stock raisers, in suitable parcels, and 
at true value for grazing purposes, all lands not specifically 
essential to other citizens for timber production, protection 
of water supply, and to provide reasonable facilities for 
outdoor recreation. 

5. The states to recognize the grazing land situation 
and its importance to them by assessing private lands only 
on the basis of their own earnings, and to set land sale 
prices on the basis of what a capable stockman can secure 
from them through a term of years. 

6. Suspend payments for grazing in Taylor districts 
until ten-year permits are issued or until the permittees are 
furnished better forage and given greater stability than in 
1934 and before. 

7. Remove necessity for appeals by stock owners to 
secure just rights in obtaining permits or protection from 
injury through wrongful issue of permits to unqualified 
persons. 

8. Properly protect the range by exclusion of grazing 
during the growing season on lands required and custo- 
marily used by another class of stock in winter. 

9. There should be government-supported educa- 
tional and demonstration campaigns to introduce best 
methods of erosion control and to improve stands of de- 
sirable forage plants. F. R. M. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 
Wyoming, Casp September 22-23 
Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram Sale—October 3 


Shows 


Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 
—October 3-10 

Fort Worth Frontier Centennial Live Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth, Texas—October 3-11. 

Texas Centennial Sheep and Goat Show, Dallas—Octo- 
ber 29-November 6 

— Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City—October 


Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show—Omaha, Nebr.—October 


Great Western Live Stock Show, Los Angeles, Calif— 
November 14-21 

International Livestock Exposition, Chicago—November 
28-December 5 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah—January 8-14, 1937 

Denver Stock Show, Denver—January 16-23, 1937 

Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, 
Texas—March 12-21, 1937 





Conventions 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco—November 19-20 

Montana Wool Growers, Billings—January 4-6, 1937 

ae National, El Paso, Texas—January 12-14, 

National Wool Growers, Albuquerque, N. M.—January 
26-28, 1937 
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September, 1936 


Meeting of Executive Committee of 
National Wool Growers Association 


HE regular mid-year meeting of 

the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
opened on Monday afternoon, August 
24, at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City. The committee consists of the 
regularly elected president and vice 
presidents and eleven others named by 
the various affiliated state organiza- 
tions. Arizona and Washington mem- 
bers were not present. A number of 
officials from nearby states were in at- 
tendance and took part in discussion 
of the topics handled by the com- 
mittee. 

President Roscoe C. Rich occupied 
the chair. 

Conservation of privately owned 
range lands, which, it has been an- 
nounced, is to be undertaken by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, was considered at length. 

A question as to the legal status of 
grazing permits on national forests and 
in Taylor districts was presented by 
the Colorado Association. 

January 26-27-28, 1937, were the 
dates decided upon for the seventy- 
second annual convention to be held in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Other discussion related to lamb 
markets, research work on wool, label- 
ing of woolen fabrics, grading of meat 
by government employees, and the de- 
sirability of a government program for 
the purchase of sheep and lambs in 
drought areas. 


The association’s position, for the 
present, on range conservation under a 
government program was expressed by 
passage of the following resolution: 


Resolved, that after listening to the 
vatious explanations of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Program as applied to western grazing 
lands, the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association desires 
to go on record as opposed to the proposed 
plan as outlined. We are opposed to public 
monies being expended on private grazing 
lands for the purpose of inducing practices 
that owners of such lands do, and should, 
themselves practice. We believe that the 
present conditions of these lands do not 
justify such expenditure. We are opposed 
‘0 any program of public expenditure on 


such lands that might necessitate additional 
taxes or give authority to regulate the use 
of such lands. If those in charge of the 
soil conservation plan at some future date 
have new proposals to make, we shall be 
glad to consider them. We, therefore, 
direct the President of the National Wool 
Growers Association to appoint a committee 
of one man from each state association af- 
filiated with the National Wool Growers 
Association to consider any proposal that 
may hereafter be made and to act in con- 
junction with a similar committee from the 
American National Live Stock Association 
to consider this whole matter, such com- 
mittee to report its conclusions to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and send 
a copy of such report to each state associa- 
tion. 

Be it further resolved, that the President 
and Secretary of this association be appoint- 
ed ex officio members of this committee. 

President Rich appointed the presi- 
dents of the various state associations 
affiliated with the National as members 
of the committee on soil conservation, 
and with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, authorized them to appoint 
a substitute to represent their associa- 
tions in case they cannot act. In the 
case of Nevada, some one will be ap- 
pointed previous to the time it is neces- 
sary to have the committee meet. 

Under another motion adopted, the 
Secretary was instructed to present to 
the Secretary of Agriculture “our views 
regarding lamb market conditions and 
practices by buyers, and to urge an 
immediate investigation as to collusion 
or restraint of prices by packers.” 

The communication drafted and sent 
to Secretary Wallace on September 2, 
in compliance with these instructions, 
follows: 


Honorable Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

On August 25, the Executive Committee 
of this association instructed me, as secre- 
tary, to again request you to make a full 
study and investigation of packer practices 
in the buying of lambs, with a view to 
determining whether or not there is any 
collusion having the effect of restraining 
lamb prices. The motion also required that 
publicity should be given to our position. 

On September 4, 1935, we transmitted 
to you a similar resolution which had been 


adopted by our Executive Committee on 
August 26, 1935. Then, on September 12, 
I left with you a memorandum concerning 
the question. Your reply of October 3, 
1935 greatly encouraged us. We felt that 
the matter would be actively investigated 
and that the practices of which we com- 
plain would be corrected, or else that we 
would be convinced there actually was 
nothing to complain about in lamb mar- 
ket affairs. Your recent letter of August 
21, however, seems to make it appear that 
practically nothing has been done in this 
matter by your department since one year 
ago. 

The course of prices and methods of buy- 
ing lambs at central markets this year have 
been even more unsatisfactory and alarming 
to us than they were one year ago. In May 
of this year, lamb prices had recovered to 
approximately normal relationship to those 
for cattle and hogs, and we were hopeful 
that the situation had corrected itself. 
However, the monthly average price for 
July of this year is 15 per cent lower than 
the May price while the increase in slaughter 
was only 3 per cent. In July also, the wool 
market was somewhat stronger than in May, 
and, of course, by their greater age, the 
lambs slaughtered in later months yield a 
greater weight of wool. 

We, of course, appreciate the fact that 
there cannot always or usually be, substan- 
tial correlation between prices and supply. 
Our confusion in this particular case is 
deepened by the facts from the cattle and 
hog markets for the same months. The 
cattle slaughter for July of this year was 
17 per cent above that for May, but the 
average monthly price was the same. The 
July hog slaughter was 4 per cent higher 
and the monthly price 8 per cent higher. 

A great many of our members have felt 
for some time that there is not the same 
degree of competition among buyers in the 
lamb markets as prevails in the buying of 
other classes of stock. The records in the 
department show the very large proportion 
of lamb slaughter that is done by a very few 
concerns, who would have comparatively 
little difficulty in restraining lamb prices, 
which could not be done in the buying of 
cattle and hogs by a much larger number 
of packing interests and apparently under 
much more open and active competition. 

The complete records of shipments, 
slaughter, prices, etc., as compiled by your 
department, permit the fullest possible 
comparisons and can be made from all 
angles, both as to practices with other live- 
stock and as to price and supply conditions 
at different periods, Also, your representa- 
tives at the various markets who attend to 
the administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act are completely familiar with all 
of these practices and conditions. We feel 
that they must recognize that there are at 
least many reasons to suppose that some of 
the practices of the larger lamb buyers may 
not be in accord with the law. 





‘Because of the feeling that is so general 
among lamb shippers, we feel that a com- 
plete investigation and publication of the 
full facts would be desirable from every 
angle. If it shall be shown that strong and 
active competition as contemplated under 
the law, does prevail in the buying of 
lambs, the assurance would be highly bene- 
ficial to the growers and would also accord 
the packers the exoneration to which they 
are entitled if the law is being fully and 
constantly observed. 

Yours very respectfully, 
National Wool Growers Association 


Another motion passed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee requested “more 
adequate appropriation for scientific 
investigation through the Department 
of Agriculture of the properties and 
uses of wool; and that “there be de- 
veloped a standardized method and 
apparatus for scouring tests of com- 
mercial samples of wool when request- 
ed by growers, dealers, or manufac- 
turers.” 

Cases frequently arise at the wool 
markets in which the salesmen and 
wool buyers are far apart in their esti- 
mates of shrinkage on a particular 
clip. Close agreement on shrinkage is 
the rule, but in every season there are 
clips that for some reason are lighter 
than in other years, or the appearance 
of which makes it impossible to esti- 
mate the yield correctly. On many of 
these out-of-line clips, the salesmen 
cannot obtain full value for the grower. 
Sometimes the mill may buy a few 
sample bags and come back for the 
balance if the scouring yield is satis- 
factory. In such cases, the scouring is 
wholly under control of the prospective 
buyer. Neither the salesman nor the 
consignor can check the scouring pro- 
cess or the weighing of the wool before 
it goes into the vat or after it is dried 
after scouring. 

A standardized method for scouring 
tests would call for prescribed tem- 
perature and moisture content for pre- 
scouring weighing. It would include 
uniform strength of scouring materials, 
and, most important of all, a uniform 
degree of dryness in taking the weight 
of the scoured wool. 

Access to use of such a scouring test 
would enable salesmen to make fair 
comparisons between difficult clips and 
others on which shrinkage could be 
estimated with certainty. Mill buyers 


could not be forced to buy upon the 
results of such tests, but with actual 
test figures substituted for guesses, 
when desired, trading could be more 
satisfactory for all parties on clips giv- 
ing rise to argument or disagreement as 
to actual content of clean wool. 





Growers Increase 
Support of Wool 
Promotion 


RECENT report from Associated 

Wool Industries, New York, 

shows that the amount paid this year 

by growers for support of the campaign 

to promote the use of wool will come 
to about $12,000. 

As voted by the national and state 
associations of wool growers last win- 
ter, growers were urged to authorize 
concerns to whom their clips were con- 
signed to deduct 10 cents per sack and 
remit it to Associated Wool Industries. 
The A. W. I. has furnished a certificate 
to each grower who was reported as 
contributing under this plan. A total of 
only 3,349 growers have made such 
contribution in this year through 50 
wool concerns. The number includes 
several Texas wool warehouses. These 
warehouses seem to have done excellent 
work as Texas is shown to have 1476 
contributing growers, or more than one 
half the entire number so far reported 
for 1936. 

The National Wool Trade Associa- 
tion contributed $25,000 and the total 
subscriptions from manufacturers will 
total several times that amount. 

A. W. I. is doing a wonderful job in 
the lines of activity that have been 
undertaken. Probably its most valu- 
able project is one under which sales 
people in department and other stores 
are educated as to woolen materials 
and enabled intelligently to inform and 
guide their customers. 

Through another project, garment 
designers and fashion authorities re- 
ceive. advance information on new 
styles of fabrics coming from the mills. 
Retailers also are given early informa- 
tion on fashion and style trends so 
that they can procure stocks of latest 
wool fabrics and garments. All this 
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means larger sales and better service 
to the consuming public and greater 
popularity of woolen materials. 





Taylor Districts 


J, Weonaphewsneada Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts were voted by Wyoming and 
Idaho stockmen last month. 

While the creation of two new dis- 
tricts in eastern Idaho had a majority 
vote at Pocatello on August 15, some 
difficulty arose over boundaries, and a 
large committee was named to report 
on the question on September 5. 

Stockmen meeting at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, also voted for additional 
districts early in August, but ran into 
difficulty over boundaries and on some 
other points. At a subsequent meeting 
on August 29 in Rawlins, the boundary 
questions were disposed of practically 
along the lines proposed at the Rock 
Springs meeting, the chief exception be- 
ing that of Natrona County. Stockmen 
of that county at a previous meeting 
voted that no portion of the county 
should be included in a grazing district 
except upon the petition of the majority 
of the land owners, and this position 
was accepted by the Rawlins meeting. 

All of Utah’s public domain lands 
were included in that state’s eight dis- 
tricts in which licenses were issued last 
year. District advisory boards have 
been holding lengthy meetings for con- 
sideration of grazing applications for 
the coming fall and winter season. The 
boards were furnished by the grazing 
officials with records of the livestock 
carrying capacity of applicant’s com- 
mensurate property. While most ap- 
plicants were allowed the same number 
as last year, many of them were placed 
in class three for part of their live- 
stock. This, because their owned 
property was reported as insufficient to 
carry all their livestock while off the 
public domain. In most cases appli- 
cants were placed in class one for the 
number possible to carry on owned 
lands. 

It is apparent that whenever reduc- 
tions are necessary, the stock in class 
three will be cut or removed entirely. 
Some stockmen and board members in 
Utah districts have insisted that term 
permits for forest grazing should be 
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ranked aS commensurate property in 
computing numbers of stock to be run 
ynder class one permits. Mr. Car- 
penter advised that attorneys of the 
Department of the Interior had ruled 
that such could not be allowed. 

It would seem that a ten-year forest 
permit is, in all legal phases, fully 
equivalent to a lease. Leases are speci- 
fically recognized under the Taylor 
Act as entitled to the same treatment 
as deeded lands and no reference is 
made in the law to any length of term 
for leases on lands used by stockmen 


claiming rights to public domain per- 
mits. 

In Utah district’ number 1, fifty 
stockmen presented appeals from the 
early August actions of the board on 
applications for 1936-37 licenses. 
Some were on the basis of the months 
permitted for cattle grazing and others 
on reductions made on the basis of 
commensurate property or prior use. 
The appeals are first presented to the 
same board and virtually are rehear- 
ings. If further appeal is taken, the 
case is presented before a committee 
from the Grazing Service. 











Utah’s Lamb Week 











Miss Colleen Moore presents a lamb to The Shriners’ Children’s 
Hospital in Salt Lake City 


The Utah Wool Growers, in cooperation with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chambers of Commerce, stockyards, packers and retail stores, selected the 
week of August 29 to September 5 for the Annual Utah Lamb Week of 1936. The 
reason for selecting this particular week was to include two holidays, one of which 
commanded the purchases of the housewife for Labor Day. 


Prior to the opening of the week a committee visited the packers, chain stores 
and representatives of the independent retail stores, setting forth the program which 
was to be inaugurated during Utah Lamb Week. Recipe books and posters, furnished 
by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, were carefully distributed through the 
packers and chain stores so they would receive the maximum amount of publicity. 
The Utah newspapers were very helpful in making the people “lamb-minded” for 
this event. 


Prior to the opening of the week and as an added event, Miss Colleen Moore, 
who was showing her Doll House at Salt Lake City, presented a lamb to the Shriners’ 
Children’s Hospital at St. Mark’s. During the week a pen of lambs was purchased 
at the Wasatch County Fair by the Producers Livestock Marketing Association of Utah, 
dressed by one of the local packers, and presented to the L. D. S. Children’s Hospital 
and the Kearns St. Ann’s Orphanage. 


Early reports of the progress of the week indicate that there was a marked increase 
in lamb consumption with no curtailment in price. In accomplishing this the packers, 
chain stores and independent retail stores gave very satisfactory service. 











Cattle Association 
Opposes Payments for 
Range Conservation 


T the call of President Albert K. 

Mitchell, a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association was 
held in Denver, Colorado, August 21- 
22, 1936, for the purpose of (1) dis- 
cussing the livestock range conserva- 
tion program, marketing legislation, 
the Bang’s disease eradication pro- 
gram, the Argentine sanitary conven- 
tion, the Canadian trade agreement, 
higher tariff on canned beef, and 
transportation problems; and (2) ap- 
pointing a marketing committee to 
confer with representatives of stock- 
yards companies and livestock ex- 
changes. 


The committee’s resolution regard- 
ing the range conservation program 
read as follows: 


Meetings have been held in various west- 
ern states recently for the purpose of re- 
ceiving suggestions as to range-conserving 
practices for which benefit payments will 
be made to stockmen. 

We do not subscribe to the idea that 
stockmen should receive payments from the 
United States Treasury for the carrying 
out of range-conserving practices on their 
own property, no matter how beneficial such 
practices may be in and of themselves. We 
believe this to be an unsound public policy, 
and that it would be limited in practical 
accomplishment of the results desired. 

Any program of benefit payments must 
in the end be paid by taxation, and whether 
the tax be an excise or processing tax on 
livestock or otherwise, it would be a burden 
on every producer. 

We believe that the better way of con- 
serving the range would be through educa- 
tion of the stockmen as to better methods 
of range improvement and conservation. 


Among other statements issued by 
the committee were two dealing with 
duties on Canadian cattle and imports 
of canned beef. They ask for repeal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act or its 
amendment ‘to require ratification of 
all treaties made under it by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. They also 
urge an increase in the duty on canned 
beef to the full 50 per cent allowed 
under the flexible provision of the 
Tariff Act. 
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haan an unusually dry spring 

season, much of the West has 
had an especially favorable summer 
season, with an excess of precipitation 
in one or more months. Unfortunately 
the wettest month was June in the 
Northwest; and most of the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains and 
practically all the plains states adjoin- 
ing have suffered a continuation of the 
drought, which has been accentuated 
during the summer. The southern half 
of this area, however, happened to 
have good rains in the spring, to start 
off the forage, and thus mitigate the 
effects of the dry summer. Over the 
Middle Rocky Mountain region, and 
most of the Plateau area, including 
Arizona and New Mexico, the sum- 
mer’s wettest months were July, or 
August or both, a few sections in fact 


having good June rains. This leaves 
these areas in especially good shape at 
the present time. Forage and live- 
stock have not only been in thriving 
condition, but the outlook for the win- 
ter is generally excellent, or very good. 
In a few sections, such as Utah, west- 
ern Wyoming, and southern Idaho, it 
has been a long time since conditions 
for the fall and winter pasturage have 
been better than at present. The last 
six months have been abnormally dry, 
as shown by the accompanying table, 
in much of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
Wyoming and Montana. The wet spots 
on the accompanying chart, shown 
by the heavier shading in California, do 
not represent important rains, as a very 
little rain was sufficient to raise the 
percentages. 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges During June, July and August, 
1936, with Departures from Normal, 
For Three Months, and For Six 
Months (In Inches) 
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Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Unusually hot weather persisted 
generally during the first two weeks; 
during the latter half of the month it 
continued exceptionally warm in the 
eastern portion, but in the mountains 
and farther west it was much cooler 
toward the close of the month. Show- 
ers in a few localities interfered with 
haying, but were generally too light 
for permanent benefit to range forage. 
The range in northeastern counties is 
very poor, but elsewhere forage is 
rated good to excellent. Livestock are 
in thriving condition, excepting a few 
in the eastern portion. 


Tensleep 


The outlook for feed over the Big 
Horn Mountains during May was quite 
discouraging. At that time the feed 
was drying fast. But during July and 
the first week of August, the heavy 
rains brightened the prospects for the 
sheepmen of this locality. This season’s 
continuation of green feed is practical- 
ly cinched. 

The general lamb crop was below 
normal in this section of Wyoming, due 
to shortage of milk. Less than 5 per 
cent of the ewes had more milk than 
one lamb could take and some had 
none at all. 


The coyote menace is really getting 
serious. What we need is more cooper- 
ation. Let’s get together and raise a 
$5 bounty on coyotes, lynxes and bob- 
cats. We are paying such a bounty 
through our annual lamb loss and noth- 
ing to show for it but torn pelts and a 
few worthless bones. 

Roy P. Davidson 


MONTANA 


Exceptionally high temperatures oc- 
curred frequently during the first half 
of the month, followed by somewhat 
cooler weather during the latter half. 
Showers were light but well distributed 
until the closing week, which was dry 
over the state and through the month 
generally. Both hay crops were be- 


low normal, but prospects for a. bet- 
ter third crop are reported in some 
counties. Rains in a few counties 
have halted livestock shipments tem- 
porarily in the expectation of improved 
forage. The condition of livestock 
generally is fair to good, a few being 
excellent, but feed and forage are 
scarce, especially in the eastern portion. 


Two Dot 

It has been extremely hot during 
August. The grasshoppers have been 
eating the range and conditions gen- 
erally have been getting worse from 
week to week. The outlook for fall 
feed at this time (August 25) is poor; 
on the forest reserves and privately 
owned range lands conditions are fair. 

Wether feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted during August at 7 cents; 744 
cents for mixed ewe and wether lambs. 
Crossbred ewe lambs are going at 714 
cents. Practically all of the ewe lambs 
of this section will have to be sold on 
account of the drought. As high as $7 
is being paid for yearling crossbred 
ewes, while $6 is taking fine wools. 

We have no Taylor Grazing District 
in this section of Wyoming. 

Glennie Brothers 


Cohagen 
Our summer sheep range is poor 
(July 31). We have not had a rain 
since the first of May and it has been 
extremely hot and dry all su.nmer. But 
in spite of the drought, the sheep look 





HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the name of 

the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of August. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











fairly good. If it rains soon and cools 
off, the lambs will be good. some buy- 
ers have been offering 714 cents for 
lambs, but have not been able to get 
many. 

J. W. Gatten 


Lennep 


The weather and feed conditions in 
our part of the state (Meagher Coun- 
ty) have been good, considering what 
has happened in other places. The feed 
on the forest reserve has been about as 
good as it has been for several years 
past. We have had about a week of 
steady rain (August 24), so that the 
hills are turning green again, having 
the appearance of June. This will give 
us lots of fall feed and with rains in 
the lamb feeding states, should 
strengthen the market for both lambs 
and cattle. 

Lamb contracting started early at 
around 714 to 8 cents for mixed lambs 
and then tapered off to around 614 
cents during the drought. But it is 
strengthening again and no doubt will 
be back to 8 cents. 

Some old ewes have been contracted 
from $2.50 to $3.50 and good yearlings 
are priced at around $7. Not many 
ewe lambs will be held over this fall. 

As yet we have had nothing to do 
with the Taylor ‘Grazing Act, and it 
may be some time before it is put into 
operation here. Our permits on the for- 
est reserve have been whittled down 
year after year so that we run about 
half of what we did ten years ago. 
When the forest reserves have been 
turned over to sportsmen and tourists 
and all the tax money spent for good 
roads, no doubt the ranchers will be 
able to subsist on the dust these people 
make passing through. We want more 
dams and reservoirs, more irrigated 
lands, more farm and ranch homes, 
with prices so that people that work 
can live. This we believe to be the last 
and most substantial “frontier” left in 
this country. Politically, it seems that 
where the Lord has been kind to the 
people they are mostly Republicans 
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and where Roosevelt has been kind to 
them they are mostly Democrats. 
A. C. Grande 


IDAHO 


Abnormally warm weather prevailed 
generally, until the last ten days, 
which were appreciably cooler, though 
without frost in the agricultural re- 
gions. A little rain occurred during 
the first half of the month, some of it 
being heavy enough to give material 
benefit to forage, but the last half of 
the month was dry and a slight deteri- 
oration was noted in the condition of 
range forage of the lower elevations. 
Most of the second alfalfa hay crop has 
been harvested, and the third cutting 
is nearly ready. Livestock have re- 
mained on excellent forage in the 
mountains, and are in thriving condi- 
tion as a rule, though some domestic 
animals have done only fairly well. 


WASHINGTON 


The first part of the month was hot 
and dry. Pastures dried up more or 
less seriously in eastern districts, and 
were short in many western valleys; 
most higher ranges were also in fairly 
good condition, but as a rule the state 
was badly in need of rain. There was 
a definite exception to this rule, how- 
ever, in the coast counties, which dur- 
ing the last week received some gen- 
erous rains. Livestock are fair to good 
in the eastern portion, and are in some- 
what better condition farther west. 


North Dalles 


Sheepmen in the State of Washing- 
ton have had a very good year, regard- 
less of the exceedingly tough February 
and March and I think all have made 
some money and reduced their indebt- 
edness. The price of wool and lambs 
has been satisfactory. 

From the middle of May to the 
middle of June, we had two inches of 
rain, the most we have had in fifteen 
years. At present (August 25) the 
condition of the range is above normal 
and also the sheep. As to prospects for 
feed on the fall and. winter ranges, we 
cannot say now. It will all depend on 
the amount of rain we get in October. 
Rain in September is too early and No- 


vember rains are too late. In this part 
of the state we have no public lands; 
all of them are privately owned. 
Fenced ranches have an abundance of 


- dry feed. 


The wool clip this year was a little 
light but the price was good. Lambs 
have weighed out well. Contracts 
made early in the season for fat and 
feeder lambs were around 714 cents. 
There was some early contracting of 
whitefaced ewes as high as 814 to 814 
cents, but I think they can now be 
bought for less, as it seems wool and 
lamb prices have slowed up a little. 
Do not know of any yearling ewes 
being sold recently. I do not believe 
there will be as many ewe lambs kept 
this fall as there have been in the last 
two years. 


The coyote menace is growing and 
our only solution is a $5 bounty, which 
is a lower price per coyote than the 
cost under the present system. With a 
$5 bounty we will have a hundred 
hunters where we have one at present. 
Such a bounty would put an end to 
the coyote trouble in three years. 


Costs of provisions, rents and hired 
help have increased. We paid herders 
and camptenders $50 a month this 
year. Before the war, when we were 
in good circumstances, we paid $40 a 
month in the winter and $45 in the 
summer. 

Leo F. Brune 


Yakima 


While we had splendid late spring 
rains, we have had none for the last 
two months and ranges are now drying 
up. Although ranges are not so good, 
sheep are in better condition than usual 
at this writing, August 24. Owing to 
the late wet spring, our winter ranges 
are much better than ordinarily as the 
grass matured and we had a heavy 
growth of both grass and weeds. 

Wether feeder lambs have been sold 
at 74% cents during August in this 
district. Ewe lambs have brought 814 
to 9 cents per pound for crossbreds. 
No fine wools are run in this valley. 
Yearling ewes, large crossbreds, sold 


after shearing in the spring at $8 and 


$8.50 and are being quoted for fall 
delivery at $9.50 and $10. I believe 
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the number of lambs kept over for 
breeding will be about the same as dur. 
ing the past seasons. The Taylor Graz- 
ing Act is not in effect in this district 
as there is very little government land 
outside of the forest reserves. 

Our lambs from this area are going 
on the eastern markets in fairly good 
shape, but are five and six pounds 
lighter than they were last year. This 
is perhaps principally due to the incle- 
ment weather at lambing time. 

Taken altogether, I think the sheep- 
men in this district have had a fairly 
prosperous year. Our wools have 
brought from 25 to 30 cents per pound 
and mutton lambs are averaging be- 
tween $6 and $7 per head. 

H. S. Coffin 


Republic 

Range conditions are good here at 
this time (August 28), better, in fact, 
than for several years past. 

Very little is being done in the way 
of contracting feeder lambs at pres- 
ent. The Washington crop of lambs 
this year, I believe, will be about 25 
per cent short of last year’s. Sheep- 
men are talking around $9 and $10 
for their crossbred ewe lambs, but 
have not heard of any contracts be- 
ing made yet. 


OREGON 


The month was unusually warm, and 
was perfectly dry throughout the state, 
there being but two or three light local 
showers reported. The soil has been 
too dry to plow and prepare for fall 
seeding. The weather was excellent 
for haying and other field work. Un- 
irrigated pastures are very dry, yet 
with few exceptions, there has been 
enough forage to keep livestock in 
good condition. This is due in part to 
the availability of the stubble fields 
for pasturage. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal generally, being exceptionally 
high in spots for a few days. ‘There 
was very little rain, except for a few 
showers in the northern mountains. 
Pastures and ranges are in normal con- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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A corner of the Auction Ring. John K. Madsen, center, with one of his 
Single Stud Rams 


The 1936 


getters sheepmen proved their conservatism at the 1936 

National Ram Sale. While the general average of 
prices was somewhat above last year, the recorded rise in 
the ram market was by no means so great as had been 
anticipated by many buyers. 

Earlier state sales in Texas, California and Idaho had 
indicated a marked upturn. When the time came for the 
National Sale, lamb markets were causing anxiety and 
drought in grain growing states had brought feeder lamb 
prices to a lower level. To reductions in numbers to be 
grazed this winter by permittees of Taylor districts also 
was assigned a part of the decrease in demand, particularly 
from fine-wool sections. Wool prices still were firm and 
encouraging, but most of that crop was sold sometime ago 
and lamb market and range considerations seemed to domi- 
nate the range men’s ideas of how rams should be bought. 

This conservatism also characterized the fine-wool 
breeders who allowed stud rams to leave the ring at frac- 
tions of their true value. The breeders of blackfaces were 
more optimistic and established stud ram prices at the 
highest levels since the depression started. 


Suffolks 


The Suffolks were out in larger numbers and with a 
very great advance in quality. They furnished the sale top 
in the $1000 Canadian-bred two-year-old purchased by 
James Laidlaw from Suffolkdale Meadows, the breeding 
establishment of Thomas L. Patrick. Michael Barclay of 
Idaho took the Floyd Fox, Oregon-bred yearling at $600, 
which figure, however, was later beaten by a Hampshire 
stud ram. 

The University of Idaho’s pen of five head topped their 
section of the Suffolk sale by selling at $100 to Edward 


National Ram 


Sale 


Sargent of New Mexico. Laidlaw and Brockie, who offered 
no single rams, had the second highest priced pen of five 
head at $64, which was paid by David G. Smith of Utah. 

The Suffolks increased their numbers by 70 head, and 
while the studs averaged much more and on a larger num- 
ber than last year, lower prices on range rams pulled the 
breed average down by about $4. The entries included a 
number of yearlings in low condition which could not be 
considered as fully representative of the breed. This pulled 
the average down, although the better pen lots did not bring 
quite so much money as last year. ‘ 

The pen and stud averages are shown in the table and 
the sales of each consignor, along with buyers’ names in 
the report headed ‘Prices, Sellers and Buyers.” 


Hampshires 


This blackfaced breed turned out nearly one hundred 
head stronger than last year and at an advance of $3 in 
the breed average. This average was aided greatly by new 
top prices for single studs. Ralph W. Jorgenson, a young 
breeder from Wisdom, Montana, bid off all competition 
until at $750 he owned the high class yearling from the 
Montana State College. The other feature of the Hampshire 
sale was the strong demand and prices for ram lambs. The 
120 lambs, in the main, were a well-grown and typy lot 
and the reception given them attested the range popularity 
of this breed in the face of the aggressive tactics of its 
younger rival. 

Mt. Haggin again led in prices for pens of five at $57 
and that company’s pen of 25 yearlings averaged $42 when 
sold in two lots. Moncreiffe also made $40 on a fine pen 
of 15 yearlings. 











—Courtesy Deseret News 
The Top aan og A W. S. Hansen Yearling Stud 
Ram purchased b y J. K. Madsen at $350. The young 
lady is Miss Nelly Beal, daughter of G. H. Beal. 


Rambouillets 

A week after the close of the sale, the talent is found 
still trying to figure out an explanation of the decline in 
Rambouillet prices in what was at least a good year. Some 
of the clues to the causes of the severe disappointment are 
suggested in the opening paragraphs of this report. Some 
wise observers also suggested that the exports of 1935 ram 
lambs from Utah, the chief source of Rambouillets, and 
July shipments to Texas took some of the edge off the 
August market. 

As it was, the range pens recorded a small advance 
over last year. The big drop was in the stud rams, no out- 
standing price appearing, although some very excellent stud 
sheep were put in. With few exceptions the breeders ac- 
cepted the hard verdict, finding their main consolation in 
the fact that a lot of good sheep found new homes at 
prices that should be notice for next year that great bar- 
gains sometimes are to be obtained in these sales. 

The 461 Rambouillets were sold at an average of 
$34.50, which is $3 less than for 673 head last year. Low 
prices for good studs caused most of this falling off. 

The top figure this year was $350, which John K. 
Madsen paid for a yearling consigned by W. S. Hansen, 
both of Utah. A Montana State College yearling went to 
Wilford Day at $200 and Madsen paid $185 for a single 
stud put in the ring by Nielson Bros. Co. Six other studs 
brought $150 or more, which is the story of the very cheap 
selling of a very good lot of rams. 

The pens of five registered rams were a fine lot of 
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sheep and seemed to be in special demand when they were 
sold at the end of the Rambouillet day. They lacked $4 of 
meeting last year’s average. The top figure was $56 which 
M. A. Gonzales, Chama, New Mexico, paid for the Hansen 
pen. This contrasted with $75 for Madsen’s pen in 1935. 

While a smaller number of range rams were sold this 
year, the average was $3 more than one year ago. The 
Madsen pen of 25 was again on top at $40, which was $20 
below last year. The averages made by the different classes 
are shown in the table, compared with similar figures for 
other years. 

A peculiar feature of the selling of range pens of Ram- 
bouillets was the comparatively high prices for rams below 
top quality. In most cases the pens were considered to be 
better sold than were the better rams that brought but little 
more money. 

It was agreed that all Rambouillets sold far below 
their value and for less than sheep of their quality could be 
obtained after the sale. Evidently many breeders and 
range men stayed away in the belief that prices would run 
very high, which expectation was justified. The prizes went 
to those who came prepared to pay present value and to 
their surprise were able to fill their needs at bargain prices. 

Crossbreds 

The larger supply of crossbred rams was sold out at 

an average of $21.25. Some range men appear to be switch- 











—Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 
The High Hampshire Ram. Sold by the Montana 
State College to R. W. Jorgenson of Wisdom, 
Montana, for $750 








—Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 
The High Pen of Five Registered Hampshire Rams. Sold by 
Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock Co. to Charles F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colo., at $57.00 a head. 
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ing back from breeding straight fine wools. In most cases 
these rams were less highly fitted than the pure breds in 
the sale, though only a few of them had been shorn. 

Both the yearling Romeldales and the lambs had been 
summer shorn and showed to poorer advantage on that 
account. While of pleasing type and conformation, it is the 
unusual light shrinkage of their wool and its fineness that 
has given them such strong popularity in the West Coast 
states. 














—Courtesy Senver aily Recor 
The two-year-old Canadian-bred Suffolk that ieaioed 
the sale at $1000. Consigned by Thomas L. Patrick 
(right) and purchased by James Laidlaw (left) 


—Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 


The Top Pen of Five Registered Suffolk Rams. Entered 
by the University of Idaho and taken by Edward Sargent of 
Chama, New Mexico, at $100 per head 


—ourtesy Denver Vaily Kecord Stockman 
The Top Corriedale Ram. Sold by King Bros. Co., 
to Frank L. Hall, Crawford, Nebr., for $200 


Average Sale Prices 1934-35-36 
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No. 
Sold 


Price 
Per Head 





RAMBOUILLETS: 


Single Stud Rams... 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams 
Range Rams 


HAMPSHIRES: 


Single Stud Rams. 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams 
Range Yearlings.. 
Ram Lambs 


SUFFOLKS: 


Single Stud Rams... 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams 
Range Yearlings 
Ram Lambs 


CORRIEDALES: 


Single Stud Rams 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams 
Range Yearlings 


LINCOLNS: 


Single Stud Rams 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams 
Range Rams 


PANAMAS: 
Range Rams ____ 


ROMELDALES: 


Range Yearlings.... 
Range Lambs. 


CROSSBREDS: 


Lincoln-Rambouillets: 


Range Rams ____.___.. 


Suffolk-Hampshires: 
Ram Lambs 
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$136.29 
37.06 
20.43 


80.54 


34.78| 
18.46|| 








49 
112 
512 














$148.27 
36.91 
23.75 


131.56 
42.76 
35.14 
17.90 


161.45 
66.89 
45.79 
46.45 





47 
134 
280 


17 
43 
189 





$ 88.01 
32.62 
26.24 


168.24 
46.26 
35.14 
29.57 


183.17 
51.65 
32.70 
28.13 


136.67 
64.00 
27.75 


50.00 
39.29 
21.00 


36.00 














The Top Pen of Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Sold by J. K. Madsen to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, New Mexico, at $40.00 a head 


—Courtesy Denver Vaily Record Stockman 


Prices, Sellers, and Buyers in the Sale 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Price 
Per Head 


Sold by George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 2, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Idaho.$ 
Lot 3, 1 stud ram to Karl S. Barton, Monticello, Utah 
Lot 4, 1 stud ram to E. S. Hansen & Sons, East 
Garland, Utah 
Eartag 1347, 1 stud ram to Merrill Porter, Morgan, Ut. 
Lot 6, 5 registered rams to E. J. Jeremy, Salt Lake City 
Lot 5, 6 registered rams to Okelberry Bros., 
Goshen, Utah — 
Sold by F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California— 
Lot 7, 1 stud ram to F. J. Neilson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.. 
Lot 8, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo, ... 
Lot 9, 5 registered rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 
Sold by W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 10, 1 stud ra mto D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 100.00 
Lot 12, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. = 60.00 
Lot 351, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 100.00 
Lot 13, 5 registered rams to R. Bruce Sullivan, 
49.00 
29.00 


65.00 
50.00 


50.00 
25.00 
25.00 


35.00 








100.00 
45.00 
30.00 











Bayfield, Colo. .... . 
Lot 14, 14 range rams to R. Bruce Sullivan, Bayfield, 








olo. A 
Sold by F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 15, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 


Durango, Colo. 
Lot 16, 1 stud ram to E. S. Hansen & Sons, 
East Garland, Utah 
Lot 18, 5 registered rams to Bertagnole Bros., 
Salt Lake City 
Sold by Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 21, 1 stud ram to University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 
Lot 22, 1 stud ram to D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah... 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Calif 
Lot 24, 1 stud ram to W.S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah... 
Lot 25, 5 registered rams to Whitehead and Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 
Lot 26, 6 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Tex. 
Lot 27, 15 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Tex. 
Lot 28, 15 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Tex. ...... . - 
Sold by Ephraim Rambouillet Assn., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 29, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. .... ss 
Lot 30, 1 stud ram to Rulon & W. H. Wood, 
Cedar City, Utah .. 
Lot 31, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. ........ 
Lot 32, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
Lot 33, 5 registered rams to John L. Sevy, Salt Lake_ 
Lot 34, 5 registered rams to Bertagnole Bros., Salt Lake 
Sold by E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 35, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Idaho 








175.00 














50.00 
45.00 
60.00 
35.00 


27.00 
19.00 














75.00 


Pe 


Lot 36, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah 
Lot 37, 4 registered rams to E. J. Jeremy, Salt Lake City 
Lot 38, 6 range rams to E. J. Jeremy, Salt Lake City 
Lot 38, 6 range rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
Sold by. W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 39, 1 stud ram to Donald M. Cox, Manti, Utah 
Lot 40, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Lot 41, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 42, 1 stud ram to Alden K. Barton, Manti, Utah 
Lot 43, 5 registered rams to M. A. Gonzales, «= 
Chama, N. N. 
Lot 44, 25 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 
Lot 45, 25 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 
Sold by John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 46, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Mt, Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 47, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, 
Lot 48, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 49, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah 
Lot 50, 5 registered rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 
Lot 51, 25 range rams to Edward Sargent, Chama, N. M. 
Sold by Manti Livestock Company, Manti, Utah— 
Lot 52, 5 registered rams to E. J. Jeremy, Salt Lake City 
Lot 53, 25 range rams to Kindt Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo. 
Lot 54, 25 range rams to Chester J. Petty, 
Durango, Colo. 
Sold by Mrs. Amy Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 55, 1 stud ram to Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah 
Lot 56, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
Lot 57, 5 registered rams to Bert E. Peterson, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Sold by Marsden Livestock Co., Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 58, 25 range rams to Hatch Bros. Co., Salt Lake 
Sold by William Marsden, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 59, 1 stud ram to Walter James, Blackrock, Utah.. 
Lot 60, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
Lot 61, 1 stud ram to Chas. R. Kippe, Morgan, Utah.... 
Lot 62, 5 registered rams to D. G. Edmunds, Salt Lake 
Lot 63, 25 range rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 2 
Sold by Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 64, 1 stud ram to Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to Bruce M. Barnard, Shiprock, N. M. 
Lot 66, 1 stud ram to A. W. Thomson, Ephraim, Utah.. 
Lot 67, 5 registered rams to Wm. Siddoway, Vernal, Ut. 
Sold by F. J. Neilson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 68, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
Lot 69, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son, 
Durango, Colo. 
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Price 


Per H 
Lot 97, 1 stud ram to F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Calif. 150.00 
Lot 70, 5 registered rams to J. L. Schofield, Provo, Utah 40.00 
Sold by Adin & Averil Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 72, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, 
Alberta, Canada 65.00 
Lot 74, 1 stud ram to Okelberry Bros., Goshen, Utah 110.00 
Lot 75, 4 registered rams to Manti Livestock Co., 
Manti, Utah 55.00 
Sold by Nielson Brothers Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 76, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 185.00 
Lot 77, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, 
Alberta, Canada * 65.00 
Lot 78, 4 registered rams to Jensen Gill Sheep Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 25.00 
Sold by Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 79, 9 range rams to Bertagnole Bros., Salt Lake City 16.00 
Sold by Parowan 4-H Club, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 80, 4 range rams to Kindt Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo. 17.00 
Sold by W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 81, 5 registered rams to D. G. Edmunds, Salt Lake 25.00 
Lot 82, 4 range rams to Kindt Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo. 17.00 
Sold by Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 86, 12 range rams to Whitehead & Wardlaw, 
Del Rio, Texas 

















The Mt. Haggin pen of Hampshire Range 
Rams that topped their class, selling at 
$45.00 per head to J. T. Murdock, 
Heber, Utah 
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Price 
Per Head 


Lot 109, 5 registered ram lambs to Jack Greive, 
Davis, Calif. ... 40.00 
Suld by Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 110, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 111, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, La Sal, Utah 
Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 112, 1 stud ram to Welby W. Young, Heber, Utah 100.00 
Lot 113, 1 stud ram to Nels A. Moller, Rupert, Idaho.... 100.00 
Lot 114, 1 stud ram to Robert MacIntosh, Rifle, Colo. 180.00 
Lot 115, 4 registered rams to Jack Greive, Davis, Calif. 49.00 
Lot 116, 20 range rams to J. G. Barratt, Heppner, Ore. 40.00 
Lot 117, 10 range rams to Nephi Moon, Hanna, Utah... 39.00 
Lot 117, 15 range rams to G. Bergoldea, Rupert, Idaho 40.00 
Sold by Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 118, 1 stud ram to Ralph W. Jorgenson, 
Wisdom, Montana 750.00 
Lot 119, 1 stud ram to Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho.. 200.00 
Lot 120, 1 stud ram to Matthews Bros., Ovid, Idaho. 150.00 
Lot 121, 4 registered rams to Nephi Moon, Hanna, Ut. 52.00 
Sold by Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, 


Montana— 
Lot 122, 1 stud ram to Jesse Hunter, Oakley, Idaho 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to Covey & Blaney, Salt Lake City 200.00 
Lot 124, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon... 105.00 





225.00 
205.00 








Sold by M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— 
Lot 87, 1 stud ram to Karl S. Barton, Monticello, Utah 50.00 
Lot 88, 1 stud ram to Charles Larsen, Price, Utah 40.00 
Lot 90, 15 range rams to Kindt Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo. 18.00 
Lot 91, 25 range rams to Edward Sargent, Chama, N. M. 21.00 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 92, 5 registered rams to R. E. Ellis, Woodruff, Utah 26.00 
Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 93, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah 
Lot 94, 1 stud ram to Ephraim Rambouillet Assn., 
Ephraim, Utah 100.00 
Lot 95, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 100.00 
Lot 96, 5 registered rams to King Bros. Co., 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Sold by Niels Mortensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 98, 1 stud ram to Carl L. Wood, Rifle, Colorado 
Lot 99, 5 registered rams to C. W. Morgan & Sons, 
Nephi, Utah 











HAMPSHIRES 


Sold by L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 101, 5 range rams to Chas. F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colorado 
Lot 145, 10 range rams to Roman Zubreta, Rupert, Ida. 
Sold by Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Oregon— 
Lot 102, 15 range rams to Island Improvement Co., 
Salt Lake City 
Lot 103, 15 ram lambs to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City 
Sold by R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 104, 1 stud ram lamb to Olson & Turner, 
Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 105, 5 ram lambs to Covey & Blaney, Salt Lake City 
Lot 106, 4 ram lambs to Jack Brockie, Arco, Idaho 
Sold by Jesse Loader, Wendell, Idaho— ~ 
Lot 108, 1 stud ram lamb ‘to John Armstrong, 
Ephraim, Utah 











—Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 


Lot 125, 5 registered rams to Chas. F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colo. 
Lot 126, 15 range rams to Peery Land & Livestock Co., 
Salt Lake City 
Lot 127, 10 range rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah.... 
Lot 128, 5 ram lambs to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., 
Burley, Idaho 
Lot 129, 10 ram lambs to Kilpatrick Bros., Picabo, Ida. 
Lot 130, 15 ram lambs to Western Properties Inc., 
BU Niece cash cenncesscaalignsjotianha omsowr tote ante 
Lot 131, 21 ram lambs to T. E. Jeremy, Salt Lake City 
Lot 132, 25 ram lambs to Peery Land & Livestock Co., 
Salt Lake City 
Lot 133, 25 ram lambs to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City 
Lot 146, 15 range rams to J. G. Barratt, Heppner, Ore. 


Sold by J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah— 
Lot 134, 12 range rams to Sidney J. Nebeker, 
Laketown, Utah 
Sold by Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City— 
Lot 135, 27 range rams to Western Properties Inc., 
Hartsel, Colo. 32.00 
Lot 136, 25 range rams to Western Properties Inc., 
Hartsel, Colo. 


Sold by Wm. F. Renk & Sons Co., Sun Prairie, Wis.— 
Lot 137, 1 stud ram to Ralph W. Jorgenson, 
be ee es ener nee 150.00 
Lot 138, 1 stud ram to O. D. Noland, Mancos, Colo 
Sold by Wm. Schoenfeld & Sons, Heyburn, Idaho— 
Lot 139, 5 registered ram lambs to Carl L. Wood., 
; Rifle, Colo. 
Sold by E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah— 
Lot 140, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City 
Lot 141, 5 registered rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake 
Lot 142, 15 range rams to Western Properties Inc., 
SS ©: | ar ee 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 143, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Ida. 
Lot 144, 5 registered rams to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, N. M. sa 
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A Pen of Suffolk Range Rams, sold by 
Laidlaw & Brockie to A. D. Silva, Sho- 
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—Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 


SUFFOLKS 


Price 
Per Head 


Sold by Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
Lot 201, 10 ram lambs to R. H. Blackford, 

Marysville, Calif. 

Lot 202, 10 ram lambs to R. H. Blackford, 

Marysville, Calif. 

Lot 203, 10 ram lambs to C. W. Morgan & Sons, 

Nephi, Utah 


Sold by Bruce M. Barnard, Shiprock, New Mexico— 
Lot 204, 1 stud ram to G. L. Bailey, Ogden, Utah 55.00 
Lot 205, 9 registered rams to T. E. Jeremy, Salt Lake... 22.00 


Sold by Canadian Pacific Ry Co., Calgary, Alberta, Can.— 
Lot 206, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 290.00 
Lot 207, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 175.00 


Sold by Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 208, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 209, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 210, 1 stud ram to Wm. Nicholas, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 211, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 212, 3 registered rams to Utah-Colorado Land & 
Livestock Co., Craig, Colorado 
Lot 214, 10 range rams to Wm. H. Wyatt, Salina, Utah 
Lot 215, 10 range rams to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo. 


Sold by Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 217, 1 stud ram to Wm. Nicholas, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 264, 1 stud ram to Knight Brothers, Kamas, Utah 
Lot 218, 5 registered rams to Wm. H. Wyatt, Salina, Ut., 
Lot 219, 7 ram lambs to R. H. Blackford, 
Marysville, Calif. ; 


Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 220, 5 range rams to David G. Smith, Salt Lake City 
Lot 221, 18 range rams to A. D. Silva, Shoshone, Idaho 
Lot 222, 10 ram lambs to J. Perry Olsen, Wolcott, Colo. 
Lot 223, 15 ram lambs to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Ut. 


Sold by George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah— 
Lot 224, 1 stud ram to Frank Oneida, Shoshone, Idaho 
Lot 225, 5 registered rams to David G, Smith, Salt Lake 
Lot 226, 8 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co., 

Woods Cross, Utah 
Sold by S. P. Nielson & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 227, 1 stud ram to S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho 
Lot 228, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 231, 5 registered rams to L. E. Vivion, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
Lot 232, 5 range rams to C. W. Morgan & Sons, 
Nephi, Utah 

Sold by W. S. O’Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 233, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 234, 5 registered rams to Porter & Kippen, 

Morgan, Utah 
Lot 235, 5 registered rams to L. E. Vivion, 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
Lot 236, 18 range rams to L. Bergeson, Cornish, Utah.... 

Sold by J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 237, 1 stud ram to Utah-Colorado Land & Live- 

stock Co., Craig, Colo. 


27.00 
25.00 
29.00 











600.00 
150.00 
175.00 





40.00 
21.00 





64.00 
37.00 
34.00 
35.00 


65.00 
45.00 


22.00 





80.00 
55.00 


43.00 
35.00 








100.00 
37.00 


40.00 
33.00 











65.00 


shone, Idaho, at $37.00 per head 


Price 
Per Head 

310.00 

250.00 


Lot 238, 1 stud ram to Wm. Nicholas, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 239, 1 stud ram to E. R. Kelsey, Burley, Idaho... 
Lot 240, 5 registered rams to Utah-Colorado Land & 
Livestock co, Crag, Colorado —....-....-.. exe 5050 
Lot 241, 5 registered rams to L. E. Vivion, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
Lot 242, 9 range rams to Thos. Adamson’s Sons, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 
Lot 243, 15 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah ... 
Lot 244, 7 stud ewes to H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont. 


Sold by Pederson & Edwards, Albany, Oregon— 
Lot 248, 2 stud rams to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo 


Sold by George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah— 
Lot 249, 1 stud ram to Wm. Schoenfeld, Heyburn, Ida. 100.00 
Lot 250, 1 stud ram to L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho..... 125.00 
Sold by Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Tom L. Patrick, Owner 
Lot 251, 1 stud ram to Geo. Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah... 245.00 
Lot 252, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 1,000.00 
Lot 349, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 250.00 
Lot 253, 2 stud rams to Wm. Nicholas, Ogden, Utah... 87.50 
Lot 255, 5 stud ewes to L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho 40.00 
Sold by Thomas & Patrick, Duchesne, Utah— 
Lot 256, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho.... 
Lot 257, 1 stud ram to R. H. Pitchforth, Salt Lake City 
Lot 259, 1 stud ram lamb to Kindt Sheep Co., 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
Lot 260, 4 registered ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 261, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon.... 250.00 
Lot 262, 1 stud ram to James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho.. 300.00 
Lot 263, 5 registered rams to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, N. M. 100.00 


CORRIEDALES 


Sold by King Brothers Co., Laramie, Wyoming— 
Lot 301, 1 stud ram to Frank T. Hall, Crawford, Neb... 
Lot 302, 5 registered rams to Manti Livestock Co., 

Manti, Utah 
Lot 303, 15 range rams to Milton Adamson, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 304, 1 stud ram to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, 
Alberta, Canada 
Lot 305, 1 stud ram to J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho.. 
Lot 306, 5 registered rams to B. H. Robison, 
Aurum, Nevada 
Lot 307, 10 range rams to B. H. Robison, Aurum, Nev.. 24.00 
Lot 308, 15 range rams to B. H. Robison, Aurum, Nev. 23.00 


Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 


Lot 309, 4 registered rams to M. E. Noonen, 
Kremmling, Colorado 
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22.50 








200.00 


100.00 





35.00 





125.00 
85.00 





44.00 





44.00 








September, 1936 


Price 
Per Head 


LINCOLNS 


Sold by Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho— 
Lot 310, 5 registered rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake.. 
Sold by Jack Stump, Monmouth, Oregon— 
Lot 313, 8 range rams to L. R. & W. H. Steadman, 
Salt Lake City 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 314, 1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, , 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Lot 315, 4 registered rams to Williams & Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. : 
Sold by Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Tom L. Patrick, Owner 
Lot 352, 5 registered rams to Robert MacIntosh, 


Rifle, Colorado 
PANAMAS 
sae by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 


30.00 


21.00 





50.00 











Sold by Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 326, 33 range rams to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo. 


Sold by R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 327, 5 ram lambs to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City. 
Sold by J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 329, 29 range rams to V. P. Jacobsen, 
Fountain Green, Utah 
Sold by Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 330, 18 range rams to Robison Bros., Baker, Nev... 
Sold by O. A. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, Montana— 
Lot 331, 20 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City 
Lot 332, 20 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah 
Sold by Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 333, 12 range rams to Robison Bros., Baker, Nev... 
Sold by Lincoln Tintinger, Cascade, Montana— 
Lot 334, 10 range rams to Milo Marsden, Salt Lake City 





Lot 316, 10 range rams to Kilpatrick Bros. Co., , 


Picabo, Idaho 





Lot 317, 10 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., 


Burley, Idaho .... 





Lot 318, 10 range rams to Kilpatrick Bros, Co., 


Picabo, Idaho .... 





Lot 319, 20 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., “Saar 


Burley, Idaho 


Hartsel, 





ROMELDALES 


Sold by Tehama Ranch Co., 
- T. Spencer & Sons 


Lot 320, 17 ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo 
Lot 321, 20 ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo 
Lot 322, 23 range rams to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo. 


CROSSBREDS 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Sold by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon— 
Lot 323, 25 range rams to R. M. Oldroyd, Fairview, Ut 
Lot 324, 25 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co., 


Woods Cross, Utah 


Gerber, California— 


Springville, 


Marysville, 


Lot 335, 10 range rams to Milo Marsden, Salt Lake City 


Suf folk-Hampshires 


Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 336, 10 ram lambs to Western Properties Inc., 

Colorado 

Lot 337, 10 ram lambs to Myron D. Childs, 

Utah 

Lot 338, 11 ram lambs to R. H. Blackford, 

Calif. 


34.00 
32.00 
29.00 





Sold by Leo Johnson, Grantsville, Utah— 


Marysville, 


Hartsel, 


Lot 343, 
Lot 344, 
Salt 
Lot 345, 
Salt 


20.00 
18.00 





Lot 341, 10 ram lambs to R. H. Blackford, 

Calif. 

Lot 342, 14 range rams to Western Properties Inc., 
Coe; =... pace 
Sold by Murdock Brothers, Sugar. City, Idaho— 

16 ewes to Ernest Bamberger, Salt Lake City.. 
10 range rams to Bertagnole Brothers, 

Lake City 
12 range rams to Bertagnole Brothers, 
Lake City ; 


24.00 
25.00 
12.00 
32.00 
31.00 

















Effect of Imports of 
Canadian Cattle 


ATTLE raisers generally have 
been greatly disturbed over the 
course of prices since imports from 
Canada began to come in under the 
lowered duty allowed since the recipro- 
cal trade agreement with Canada came 
into effect at the beginning of this year. 
The Departments of Agriculture and 
State have been very active in their 
attempts to show that lower prices for 
fat cattle were not caused by the heavy 
imports from Canada. Cattle feeders 
and producers do not seem to have been 
convinced by’ the defense put up by 
administration officials at Washing- 
ton. 

The following letter sent by the Sec- 
tetary of the American National Live 
Stock Association to a high official in 
the Department of State reflects the 
Views of most cattle raisers and feed- 
ets. As Mr. Mollin points out, it is 
Possible for a 5 per cent increase in 
annual supply to quite upset a market 


when that increase is put on sale in a 
short period. 
August 28, 1936 


Mr. Henry F. Grady, Chief, 
Division of Trade Agreements, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Grady: 

I have your letters of June 11 and June 
22 referring to the effect the imports of 
cattle under the Canadian reciprocal trade 
agreement and the imports of canned beef 
are having upon the domestic cattle market. 
I regret that I have been out of the office 
so constantly that it has been impossible for 
me to give your communications the 
prompt attention they deserved. On paper 
your argument is very convincing, but the 
situation that actually exists does not check 
with the picture which your theories and 
statistical information portray. Unfortun- 
ately for the cattleman, telling -him that 
the importations of Canadian and Mexican 
cattle, and of South American canned beef, 
cannot possibly have any adverse effect upon 
the market does not do him any good, He 
has only to turn to any of the, central mar- 
kets and learn from competent observers 
there who have had lifelong experience in 
the actual selling of livestock that the heavy 
importations are one of the major factors 
contributing to recent price declines. 


I have prepared a memorandum based on 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics market 
reports for St. Paul, which I attach hereto, 
showing the close relationship between heavy 
receipts of Canadian cattle and price de- 
clines on that market. If you ate at all 
familiar with the method of buying prac- 
ticed by our large packers, you will know 
that heavy receipts, or any adverse factor, 
at any one point around the circle of central 
markets is sufficient excuse for them to 
adopt bearish tactics in their buying opera- 
tions on all markets for the day in question. 
It is true that numerically the importations 
are a small percentage of the total com- 
mercial slaughter in this country, but be- 
yond a question of doubt they have been 
so manipulated as to cause price declines out 
of all proportion to the actual numbers in- 
volved. Nor is the decline suffered merely 
on the small percentage of surplus which 
may show up on any given market at any 
given time. It affects the entire receipts 
at the market and, as stated above, is like- 
wise reflected to other markets, perhaps in 
somewhat lesser degree. 


In order to show you how Canadian im- 
ports have been manipulated up in the 
Northwest, I quote the following from one 
of the most prominent cattlemen of that 
section. He happens to be a lifelong Demo- 
crat, so that his report is certainly an un- 
biased one: 





“Whether or not it is the thing to 
emphasize, I call your attention that this 
movement of Canadian cattle is not a 
natural one of the producer seeking the 
market, These cattle that are coming in 
are nearly all shipped down here on orders 
from the various packers and are used to 
check any tendency for advance on the 
open market. Very few of these cattle 
are simply offered for sale on the open 
market, but their arrival is widely adver- 
tised and serves their purpose of cheapen- 
ing the domestic supply. This quota of 
about 5 per cent makes the market for 
the 95 per cent supplied by our own 
producer. It does not make any difference 
what these cattle cost, and likely are 
costing more than domestic cattle right 
now, if the small number imported 
cheapens the large domestic supply.” 


I am somewhat surprised at your refer- 
ence to the low prices prevailing in 1931, 
1932, and 1933 as evidence of the fact that 
high tariffs do not benefit the American 


cattle grower. This argument has just as 
much merit as the argument which is fre- 
quently advanced to prove the entire success 
of the present administration because farm 
commodities in general are selling at higher 
levels today than they did during the de- 
pression, of which you take advantage to 
prove your point. We will always have de- 
pressions, and we will always have price 
swings up and down, regardless of what 
political party is in power. May I call your 
attention to the fact that on page 7 of the 
pamphlet you sent me entitled “The Sig- 
nificance of Agricultural Imports” is re- 
corded the fact that our imports of cattle 
in 1929 exceeded 500,000 head. In 1930 
they were 234,000 head, most of them 
coming in prior to the effective date of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. For the three suc- 
ceeding years, the imports averaged less 
than 100,000 per year. I am sure you would 
not argue that the American cattle pro- 
ducer would have been better off in those 
trying years to have had imports in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 a year which we 
had during the years just prior to the enact- 
ment of the Smoot-Hawley bill. Depres- 
sion prices certainly were ruinous, but they 
would have been even more so had we not 
had the protection afforded by the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff act. The same is true rela- 
tive to canned beef imports, which amount- 
ed to 79,000,000 pounds in 1929 and were 
sharply reduced by the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
act so that in 1931 and 1932 they were in 
the neighborhood of 20,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

I note your statement that Mr. Dolph 
Briscoe, of Uvalde, Texas, in a letter dated 
May 16, 1936, suggested that the greater 
part of the recent imports of cattle would 
have taken place even if the duty had not 
been lowered by the trade agreement. The 
figures quoted above, showing the sharp de- 
cline in imports when the tariff was raised 


in 1930, do not sustain his point. Some of 
them would have come, of course, but there 
is no doubt but that the receipts have been 
augmented by the tariff cut. It all boils 
down to the fact that with the cut in the 
tariff Canadian and Mexican ranchers have 
access to our markets at a lower price level 
than formerly, and therefore at a time when 
American producers need the protection all 
the more. 


From the memorandum which you sent 
me entitled “Cattle Prices and Imports,” 
dated June 1, 1936—being an argument in 
favor of the Canadian reciprocal trade agree- 
ment and designed to show that it has had 
no adverse effect upon the American cattle 
producer—I quote the following: 


“It was evident last year that under- 
lying forces then operating would bring 
about a decline in price. Last fall the 
Department of Agriculture, before any 
change in the cattle duty had been an- 
nounced, predicted that prices of well fin- 
ished cattle would decline during the late 
winter and spring because of the increased 
supplies of such cattle then coming on 
the market, and that prices would prob- 
ably average lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. The Department 
of Agriculture also said that prices of 
the lower grades would probably advance 
seasonally during this period and would 
average as high as, or higher than, in the 
previous year. The price movements so 
far have been about as forecasted, except 
that prices of the better grades declined 
more than was anticipated and prices of 
the lower grades did not rise as much as 
was expected.” 


It seems strange that, forewarned as you 
were that domestic supplies for 1936 were 


forecast to be of such volume as adversely 
to affect prices, you insisted nevertheless on 
going ahead and including cattle in the 
Canadian reciprocal trade agreement. With- 
out doubt the variation from the price 
movements predicted by the Department of 
Agriculture has been largely due to the 
effect of the Canadian agreement, 


With reference to the question of estab- 
lishing monthly quotas to prevent heavy 
dumping in any one month, as occurred in 
April, I note your suggestion that it ap- 
pears to be usual for Canada to ship heavy 
cattle at a faster rate in the months from 
March to June than in the remainder of the 
year. That is just the reason that we should 
have an arrangement perfected for next 
year which would prevent practically 25 
per cent of the entire year’s quota of heavy 
cattle arriving in one month as they did in 
April of this year, because that is likewise 
the period when farmers and feeders of 
this country are emptying their feed-lots. 
It all depends on whether the department 
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wishes to protect the Canadian cattle pro. 
ducer or the American cattle producer. In 
the memorandum on cattle prices and im- 
ports referred to above, the concluding 


paragraph indicates that even the Canadian 
ranchers are concerned over the matter and 
considering some plan by which the num- 
ber of cattle sent to the United States may 
be distributed at a more even rate over the 
year. This gives us hope that you will at 
once work out a plan to apply a weekly 
or monthly quota system next year, I note 
your suggestion that the sooner the limited 
tariff quota is filled, the sooner the duty 
will revert to the full rate of 3 cents 2 
pound. Using the same philosophy, it may 
be suggested that the sooner we are all 
ruined by the Canadian, Mexican, and South 
American importations, the sooner we will 
quit kicking. 

I do not know that it is worth while go- 
ing into an extended argument in regard to 
the effect of the importations of canned 
beef. For years the big packers have tried 
to convince us that these importations could 
have no possible effect, but we have re- 
mained unconvinced. If the importations 
for the first six months of the year 1936 
are continued at the same rate for the bal- 
ance of the year, they will exceed 100,- 
000,000 pounds. Using the conversion basis 
employed by the processing division of the 
AAA when the first contracts were con- 
sidered two years ago—namely, 18 per cent 
net in the can—this would be equivalent 
to the importation of approximately 740,- 
000 750-pound cows. Some day things may 
get so upside down that we will better 
understand how increasing imports of live 
animals and canned meats are supposed to 
be for our good; but, with feeders taking 
heavy losses on cattle going to market this 
spring, drought cattle pressing the market 
(and the run from that source only start- 
ed), and large numbers of grass cattle in 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures which are 
bound to show substantial losses to south- 
western owners thereof, we confess our in- 
ability fully to appreciate all these things 
that are being done for us. 


No one can have any confidence in the 
future when he does not know at what 
moment another reciprocal trade agreement 
may be put into effect insuring the more 
abundant life for some other group of for- 
eign producers at the expense of American 
producers. We are sold on the idea that 
the American producer is entitled to the 
American market to the full extent of his 
ability to supply it, and I do not believe 
that we will ever get straightened out in 
this country until that policy is adhered to. 
Somehow the imaginary benefits that are 
supposed to come to us by increased foreign 
trade fail entirely in their appeal in the 
face of declining markets and increased un- 
certainty, 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. Mollin, Secretary 
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Wool Market Report 


® fer: trend of the wool market is definitely toward 

higher price levels. There was a fair amount of 
activity in the market during the month of August. The 
first week in September, however, shows a slight decline 
in volume largely due, we believe, to a desire on the part 
of manufacturers to ascertain the trend of values prevail- 
ing at the opening of the first Australian wool sales of the 
new season. This was easily the main feature of the month 
in marketing circles. 

Sydney opened on August 31 and Adelaide on Septem- 
ber 3 and 4. Cable reports from these sales indicate a strong 
market with values up about 5 per cent to 7 per cent, as 
compared with closing prices at auctions disposing of the 
remaining portions of the 1935-1936 clip. 

The British were reported to be strong contenders 
for wool at the opening sale of the new season. In the 
past the English folks have generally been inclined to go 
slow at the opening in order to gauge the buying strength 
of continental countries. This season is an exception. They 
are buying exceptionally heavy from the start. 

The Continent has taken moderate amounts and Japan 
still continues her boycott of Australian wools. Japan’s 
position is believed to be more or less of a threat as she 
is known to require in the neighborhood of 600,000 bales of 
fine wool from some source within the next year. A notice- 
able increase in the desire for wools of the crossbred type 
is being manifest in practically all world markets and Japan 
operators, according to reports, have about cleaned the New 
Zealand market of crutchings from medium fleeces. A 
later cable report covering Australian sales indicates Merinos 
were up 5 per cent to 7 per cent with average and faulty 
types 7144 per cent to 10 per cent up. 

It is believed that Italy and other European countries 
will need substantial weights of wool in their war prepara- 
tions. Wool is one of the first commodities needed in 
equipping an army. It is estimated that 20 pounds of wool 
is required to satisfactorily equip a soldier in the front line 
fighting trenches. Fine wools comparable to our average 
original bag territory clips fetched 32 pence in Australia, 
which would mean a clean landed duty paid cost in Boston 
of about 98 cents, as compared with our present quotation 
on this type of wools of 85 cents. Giving effect to the dif- 
ference of 7 per cent to 8 per cent in conversion cost be- 
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tween foreign and domestic wool, our market is still about 
7 cents or 8 cents below foreign importing parity. 

A moderate volume of business is being taken by manu- 
facturers and the outlook for September and the fall months 
appears to be reassuring to the holders of wool. During 
the last two weeks additional price advances have been 
made on practically all good and choice wools of about 
1 cent to 1% cents per grease pound. 


Manufacturers and topmakers, who have been en- 
deavoring to depress the market during the past three 
months, are gradually being forced to give ground and 
accept the viewpoint of the dealers, cooperatives and hold- 
ers of wool. This applies not only in the Boston but in 
the primary market as well. The chief buying at present 
is reported to be by the large woolen fabric manufacturers, 
generally termed upright mills, which make various finished 
woolen materials. The topmakers, however, are by no 
means disinterested, but for the most part appear to be 
unwilling to meet prices now being paid by cloth manu- 
facturers. 

Some startling figures and estimates have been pro- 
duced in the last few weeks which would seem to further 
strengthen the statistical position of raw wool. It now de- 
velops that our consumption in the first six months of this 
year, much to the surprise of all concerned, was about 287,- 
000,000 pounds and only 61% per cent less clean wool than 
was consumed in the first six months of 1935, which will 
be recalled as a banner year in the matter of wool con- 
sumption. Nor is this factor the least important. It is 
now estimated that little more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
wool is now available on Summer Street and probably not 
to exceed 25,000,000 held at country points. This would 
be little more than two months’ present rate consumption. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that we should be able to 
pitch the domestic market for the first time in years at 
foreign parity. 

Demand for all grades has been in evidence; as usual 
fine wools are largely sought. We quote the market on 
fine staple territory at 87 cents to 88 cents clean with 
half-blood ranging from 82 cents to 86 cents according 
to length of staple. Three-eighths has been in demand at 
about 75 cents, while quarter-blood for the moment is 
lagging behind the parade with values quoted around 70 
cents clean. Twelve months’ Texas is quite firmly held 








CAnnouncement 


Starting with the October issue we are going to use space 
in the National Wool Grower for a series of articles d i 
ing the various activities of our organization in Boston. 

Pictures taken of the actual operations in our warehouses 
and on our sales floors will be used to illustrate these articles. 

We are anxious to give wool producers a clear under- 
standing of our operations in the East. In laying out the 
program we will choose the most timeworthy topics for dis- 
cussion from month to month. 

Suggestions from members of our local associations or 
other producers who are interested in the cooperative market- 
ing of wool will be appreciated and will assist us greatly in 
describing the selling functions which are of the most interest. 

Are you interested in the way grading is handled, in the 
way your wool is appraised in Boston, in the influence on an 
orderly selling program of changes in demand for certain 
types of wool, and in the increasing importance in the grease 
wool market of topmakers? Let us know and we will cover 
the subjects either in the pages of this magazine or by direct 
communication with you. | 

We want the wool growers in this country to be familiar 
with our activities and to understand the objective toward 
which our efforts are directed. 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 
281 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











at 86 cents to 88 cents and some choice lots are now quoted 
at 90 cents clean. Renewed activity on the part of dealers 
in Texas has been the result. 

Fleece wools have enjoyed a part of the rise with 
values quoted about 1 cent in the grease above one month 
ago. Quarter and three-eighths, of the Mississippi Valley 
type, are quotable at 35 cents to 37 cents Boston, while 
Ohio and choice Michigan has been sold at 38 cents to 39 
cents. Virginia, Kentucky and similar wools are being held 
at 40 cents or above. 

In view of the strong statistical position of wool and 
rising markets it would seem to be the part of wisdom to 
consign wools now held in the country in order that full 
advantage might be taken of future market developments. 

According to recent published reports total unfilled 
orders for all types of wool goods, with the exception of 
automobile upholstering fabrics, are unofficially estimated 
at about 32,000,000 linear yards. While this figure rep- 
resents a slight decline from a year ago, it is considered 
quite satisfactory and a bullish factor. 

There has been some delay in opening the light-weight 
goods season in New York. This is thought to be largely 
due to the Robinson-Patman price discrimination bill. This 
piece of legislation passed in the last hours of the recent 
Congress is causing some doubt in the minds of manu- 
facturers as to just how it will be applied to their operations. 

The seemingly low prices which some of the large 
manufacturers have placed on their light-weight samples 
have caused concern; to some this indicates that the said 
manufacturers expect to get their raw wool requirements 
from either domestic or foreign markets at less than pre- 
vailing costs. This theory has largely been exploded by 
recent mark-ups and it now appears that these very low 
values were placed in an effort to start business promptly. 

Summing the situation, the National Wool Marketing 
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Corporation, which is now the largest individual holder of 
wool, believes that conditions warrant a firm selling policy 
throughout the fall and winter months and that the grow- 
ers are entitled, and that we will be able to secure for 
them, full foreign importing parity. 





A Tip for the Ladies in Purchasing 
Their Winter Coats 


ERY conclusive proof of the necessity for a federal 

“Truth in Fabric” law that would compel manufac- 
turers to label cloth properly as to its content is found in 
a leaflet No. 117, released by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which points out that quality in ready- 
made coats is extremely difficult to judge accurately. The 
best way of finding out what you are getting is to read 
the tags provided by the manufacturer, since he is the 
only one who actually knows what has been used in the 
manufacture of the cloth. Unfortunately, such informa- 
tion is not in common use, so in case you can get no printed 
information, ask questions. 

If the sales people cannot answer your queries, and 
they seldom can, then consult the buyer. If facts are 
still not forthcoming, ask for a definite written, not verbal, 
statement that the store will make a complete adjustment 
should the coat fail in any way. 

Ask if the cloth in the coat is all wool or a mixture. 
Also consider the quality of the wool. An indication of 
good quality wool is a feeling of aliveness and springiness 
as you crumple the fabric in your hand. The coarse, harsh 
types of wools are best suited to fabrics from which hard 
wear is expected. The soft, fine wools are best suited to 
dress coats and finer fabrics. 

Worsteds are usually exceptionally good wearing fabrics 
and until recently only wools of the best quality and long, 
strong fibers were used. In the last six months many manu- 
facturers have included a liberal percentage of rayon in 
their worsted fabrics. This is an adulteration, pure and 
simple, and should be avoided. 

The very poor quality of woolens are the ones to be 
avoided. ‘These low-grade fabrics may be made of fibers 
reworked to such an extent that they are uneven, harsh and 
stubby, with most of the natural, desirable qualities of 
virgin wool destroyed. These fabrics feel heavy and boardy 
and have little or no resiliency. They also look dull and 
matted. With use such fabrics soon become baggy, the 
finish wears away, and breaks may come at the elbows, 
across the hips and other places where there is strain and 
rubbing. 

Prospective purchasers of winter goods would do well 
to secure a copy of this bulletin. With the increased use 
of substitutes, and particularly rayon, it becomes more 
and more imperative that we should secure at the coming 
session of Congress legislation making fabric labeling com- 
pulsory, in order that the consumer may know the value 
of the commodity for which he is paying his money. 
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Soremouth in Sheep and Goats 


By I. B. Boughton, Veterinarian, Substation No. 14, Sonora, Texas 


OREMOUTH is a contagio-infecti- 
ous disease which most commonly 
attacks the skin of the lips of suscep- 
tible sheep and goats. Severely affected 
lambs and kids are largely unable to 
suckle or eat and lose weight and con- 
dition. Only these two species of 
domestic animals are susceptible to the 
disease, all attempts to transmit it to 
other species of domestic animals hav- 
ing failed. Man is susceptible and may 
contract the disease in a mild form. 
The disease itself when not compli- 
cated by secondary factors, such as the 
invasion of the sore, inflamed lips by 
bacteria, or by the screw worms com- 
mon in the Southwest, is self-limited, 
running a course of about 21 days, 
when it heals spontaneously, the scabs 
dropping off and leaving the lips 
smooth and without scars. 

The cause of soremouth is a virus, 
so small that it cannot be seen through 
the microscope and which has not yet 
been grown artificially in the labora- 
tory. This virus is very resistant to 
climatic conditions; the characteristic 
brownish lip scab which drops on the 
range or in the feed lot carries the virus 
and hence keeps the infection alive 
from year to year. We have found 
that the virus in the scab will remain 
alive on the range (through the fall 
and winter) for at least seven months, 
while the virus in the dry scab stored 
in the icebox will retain its virulency 
for at least 35 months. The foregoing 
statements obviously explain why the 
disease persists on the range and in the 
feed lot, recurring usually whenever a 
new crop of susceptible lambs comes 
along. 

Experiments and field observations 
over a number of years have shown 
that sheep and goats of all ages are 
liable to contract the disease unless 
they have suffered a previous attack 
or have been vaccinated against it. 
Lambs and kids during the suckling 
period seem to be especially susceptible 
and usually develop the severest form. 
Yearlings and older sheep are suscep- 


tible, although there is considerable 
evidence to show that the older animals 
usually develop a mild form of the 
disease which is often overlooked on 
the range. 

















Screw Worm Damage during Sore- 
mouth Infection 














A “Take” following Vaccination 
against Soremouth 


In regard to the geographical distri- 
bution of the disease in this country, 
there is little reason to doubt that it 
exists in practically every state. The 
writer has communicated with veterin- 
arians and sheepmen from all over the 
country and has found that the condi- 
tion is generally known. It is severer 
and of greater economic importance in 
the western sheep states, particularly 
in the Southwest where the invasion of 
the swollen, inflamed lips by the screw 
worm complicates the original condi- 
tion. 

In the case of range animals the oc- 
currence of the trouble is seasonal, the 
great majority of the outbreaks in the 
Southwest appearing during the late 
spring and the summer months. In the 
more northerly states the disease seems 
to occur more during the fall and early 
winter months. The usual story in the 
feed lots is that soremouth appears 
within ten days to two weeks after the 
lambs arrive in the lots. Before the 
cause and prevention of the disease 
were worked out lamb feeders in some 
of the middle western states called it the 
Texas disease, thinking that the lambs 
carried the disease from the point of 
origin and then came down with it in 
the feed lots. Now, of course, we know 
that the virus of the disease is in the 
scabs dropped in the feed lots from 
previous years and that the lambs con- 
tract the trouble after being exposed 
to this virus. 

The symptoms of the disease are 
unmistakable, usually appearing with- 
in a few days after the animals have 
been exposed. At first the lips are 
noticed to be covered with small blis- 
ters surrounded by small areas of 
inflammation. Within a few days (five 
or six) these blisters grow together, 
rupture and reveal a raw, moist, dirty- 
looking surface. The lips are swollen 
and very sensitive. The lambs appear 
“drawn” and are neither able to suckle 
the ewe nor to graze very well. After 
about ten to twelve days the character- 

(Continued on Page 32) 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Auxiliary 


HE Auxiliary of the Colorado 

Wool Growers Association held 
meetings during the annual convention 
of the men’s organization at Glenwood 
Springs on July 23-24-25. 

At the opening meeting Miss Gladys 
Bradley of Fort Collins, state home 
agent for the extension service, appear- 
ed on the program and gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Know Your Wool.” She 
told of the extensvie research work 
that had been done with wool and 
brought out many interesting facts. 
She also demonstrated cooking cheaper 
cuts of lamb and mutton, giving recipes. 

Miss Greta Akin, home demonstra- 
tion agent for Garfield County, and 
Mrs. Garris Mahaffey of Grand Valley, 
ably assisted Miss Bradley and much 
credit is due these three ladies for the 
success of the style show and wool 
exhibit. 

The auxiliary wishes to thank the 
following firms for their displays: 

Baron Woolen Mills, Brigham City, Utah 
—blankets. 

West Unity Mills, West Unity, Ohio—- 
coverlet and blanket. 

Associated Wool Industries, New York— 
woolen display. 

Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver— 
blankets, 

Hibbard & Co., Colorado Springs—wool 
samples and manufactured wool. 

Edmonds Dry Goods Co., Fort Collins— 
wool exhibit. 

State Dry Goods Co., Fort Collins—yard- 
age of woolen goods. 

About ninety ladies attended the 12 
o’clock luncheon and were entertained 
with music and a style show. Solos 
were rendered by Miss Isobel Harris 
of Glenwood Springs, accompanied by 
Mrs. Alma Harris and by Mrs. E. W. 
R. Morelock of Rifle, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robt. MacIntosh of Rifle. 

Woolen dresses were modeled by 
Miss Eunice McCulloh of Montrose as 
she passed among the guests singing 
many beautiful songs. Mrs. Brett 
Gray of Rush, Mrs. H. C. McCulloh 
of Montrose and Mrs. Gus Bullerdick 
of Grand Junction modeled hand knit 


wool dresses and suits, while Mrs. 
Newton Bowman of Denver modeled 
a wool cloth skirt and a hand knit 
wool sweater to match. These models 
passed among the guests explaining 
materials and cost to those interested. 
Mrs. Robt. MacIntosh of Rifle ac- 
companied. 

Mrs. L. W. Clough displayed four 
hand knit suits and also a crochet 
afghan. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Salt Lake City, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, was present and talked about 
reorganization in Colorado. It was 
decided to organize locals through- 
out the state, which would in turn send 
representatives next year and elect a 
state president at that time. 

Mrs. Garris Mahaffey, assisted by 
Miss Greta Akin, home demonstration 
agent of Garfield County, will organize 
for Grand Valley and Colorado River 
districts; Mrs. Brett Gray and Mrs. 
Carl Bledsoe for eastern Colorado; 
Mrs. Edward Mills for South Park; 
Mrs. C. M. Johnson for Salida district, 
Mrs. J. G. Brown for Western Slope, 
Mrs. Mike Hayes for Denver, Mrs. 
Mike Noonen for Middle Park and 
Mrs. R. E. Sellers for San Luis Valley. 

The extension service of Colorado 
State College will assist in these or- 
ganizations and if any other district 
wishes to organize that wasn’t repre- 
sented, they may write to any of the 
above mentioned ladies or to Mrs. Elia- 
son, National President, or, if you re- 
side in a district not organized, you 
may join one that is. 





Lamb Celebration At 
Fountain Green 


HE Fountain Green (Utah) wool 

growers and the Ladies Auxiliary 
sponsored another splendid celebration 
in honor of the sheep and wool indus- 
try on August 19 and 20, 1936, with 
Mayor Niels E. Mikkelsen as general 
chairman. 


The Mayor and City Council, as well 
as every wide-awake citizen, helped to 
make the two days’ entertainment a 
grand success. The Wool City Band, 
an organization of splendid musicians 
from Fountain Green and neighboring 
cities, furnished the music and did so 
with credit to the organization. 


A band concert opened the program 
on Wednesday forenoon. A baseball 
game between Fountain Green and Mt. 
Pleasant followed at 2 P. M., on the 
public school grounds, a rodeo at 4 
P. M. at the city park, boxing contests 
in the open air arena at 8 P. M. and 
dancing in the open air dance hall at 
9 P. M., with the Penrose Orchestra 
of Salt Lake City furnishing the music. 


On Thursday at 10 A. M. a band 
concert was given on the Ward Chapel 
lawn, after which an excellent pro- 
gram was enjoyed in the Chapel, with 
Abe Livingston conducting. Commun- 
ity singing was led by Mrs. Lilian 
Snow, Mrs. Lyda Guymon accompan- 
ist. The appropriate songs were com- 
posed by Mrs. Snow and Mrs. Guy- 
mon. One of them is printed at the 
close of this report. 


Rodeo events continued at 2 P. M. 
and at 4 P. M. a band concert was 
given on the school grounds by Foun- 
tain Green and Nephi bands, and a 
demonstration of marching by the 
Nephi High School Band was very 
much enjoyed at 6 P. M. on Main 
Street. 


Thirty early spring lambs were bar- 
becued and such sandwiches as _ had 
never been served before were given 
free to over 3500 persons. The wool 
growers carved the lamb and our most 
efficient and willing ladies made the 
sandwiches and served them piping 
hot. Coffee and soft drinks were pur- 
chased near by at booths which were 
under the care of the auxiliary. 

If you have never seen lambs taken 
out of the pit you should make it a 
point to do so. The lamb carcasses are 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


Relative Prices for Steers 


and Lambs 


HICAGO prices for lambs, cattle 

and hogs by months in this year 
and for August 8, compared with May 
9 and one year ago, are shown in the 
tables below. 

The most interesting showing is in 
the comparison of July and May 
slaughter and prices, in the second 
table. With noticeable decline in lamb 
slaughter up to June, except for the 
month of March, the average June 
price of lambs graded as “good,” was 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture as $11.16. July slaughter was 
3 per cent greater than that of June 
but the average price was 14 per cent 
lowel. 

At the same time, from June to July, 
cattle slaughter increased about 9 per 
cent and the price rose 4 per cent. It 
would appear that the relationship be- 
tween supplies and prices is not the 


same in the lamb market as in the 
cattle market. Independent cattle buy- 
ers and slaughterers are quite numer- 
ous at Chicago and elsewhere. Over 
three quarters of the lamb supplies go- 
ing to eastern cities are handled by 
four packers who purchase at Chicago 
and points farther west. 


Table I tells only part of the story 
of the difference in the course of cattle 
and lamb prices. A year ago “good” 
steers were quoted $1.74 higher than 
the same grade of lambs, which was an 
unusual situation. From 1928 ‘to 1932 
lambs averaged $1.13 higher than 
steers of corresponding grade. Cattle 
prices recovered in phenomenal fashion 
early in 1935. For this year they fell 
off 38 cents from May 9 to August 8 
under a material increase in supply. 
Then, in the same period, lambs were 
taken down $1.75 with only a slightly 
increased slaughter. 

Cattlemen have their own troubles 
in attempting to interpret market 
changes, but their task seems to be 


TABLE I 


Lamb, Cattle and Hog Average Weekly Prices (Chicago) 
1935 and 1936 








Week Ended: 


1936 





Aug. 8 May. 9 





Lambs (Good) -—---. 
Steers (Good) 900-1100 Ibs 
Hogs (Good-Choice) 140-160 lbs 


Ses 


$11.50 
8.25 
395 








TABLE II 


Federally Inspected Slaughter and Chicago Average Monthly Prices 
in 1936 








LAMBS 


CATTLE HOGS 





. 17,317,663 
17,644,188 


13,263,296 
9,665,840 


43,586,254 
26,057,627 





Ave.* 


F. I. 
Slaughter Mo. Price 


Ave.* 
Mo. Price 


PF. L Ave.* FB. I. 
Slaughter Mo. Price Slaughter 





$10.24 
9.79 
9.76 
10.86 
11.40 
11.16 
9.63 


1,308,683 
1,352,468 


906,189 
741,680 
763,029 
812,264 
785,516 
853,229 
927,536 


$10.65 
9.69 
9.47 
9.04 
8.17 
7.84 
8.17 


3,427,799 
2,319,096 
2,617,126 
2,558,614 
2,579,414 
2,758,585 
2,691,815 


$ 9.83 
10.36 
10.44 
10.54 

9.56 
10.06 
10.38 





: 9,367,710 
1935—-7 Mos. ____. 9,890,000 


5,789,443 
4,974,000 


18,952,449 
15,505,000 








*Same Grade as in table above. 


simple in comparison with that of the 
lamb raisers and shippers whose prod- 
uct is handled mainly by four concerns. 





The Feeder and 
Ewe Trade 


Ar a long period of quietude, 
a healthy feeder market is de- 
veloping on an $8@8.50 basis for de- 
sirable lambs. Late in August drought 
over the major portion of the corn 
belt was materially relieved by local 
showers, and grass on parched pastures 
responded promptly. Previously farm- 
er feeders were practically out of the 
lamb market, but Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan promptly commenced _bid- 
ding, always in competition with killers 
willing to pay close up to country 
prices. Additional rain will stimulate 
growth of all kinds of grass and rough 
feed, on which cheap fall gains are 
possible. Iowa will not be in condition 
to absorb many lambs, but east of the 
Mississippi River grazing conditions 
show decided improvement, with two 
months for outdoor feeding. Corn- 
fields will, however, yield poor picking. 

Winter feeders are confronted with 
high gain cost. Corn is worth $1 to 
$1.50 per bushel and is in strong hands 
at these prices, although the maximum 
has probably been reached, a heavy 
tonnage of Argentine grain having been 
engaged for export. None of this South 
American corn will go to feed lots, but 
will serve to satisfy industrial require- 
ments, leaving domestic corn available 
for meat production. Economy will be 
practiced by feeders to an unprecedent- 
ed extent. They will utilize anything 
digestive and make it palatable by 
garnishing with molasses and other 
concentrates. Gain cost is practically 
double that of last winter and no relief 
is in sight until another corn crop is 
made. There is a marked disposition 
among those who have corn to hold it 
for still higher prices. 

Lambs going to feeders’ hands at 
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present will be turned on grass to make 
cheap gains and go to the butcher early 
in the winter. Logically the corn belt 
will be in a position to feed few during 
the winter, consequently the bulk of 
supply after the turn of the year must 
come from the trans-Missouri region. 
Packers have taken so many lambs 
that under normal conditions would 
now be in preparation for the meat rail 
that winter supply will necessarily be 
reduced. 

However, if September precipitation 
is generous, a considerable number of 
lambs will be acquired on corn belt 
account. The present spread between 
fat and thin stock is narrow—about 
$1 per hundred—but cheap fall gains 
will make it possible to operate on that 
basis. Light lambs from 
drought areas can be “sapped” on 
grass and given a finish on dry feed. 
The country has adopted a conserva- 


western 


tive policy that will render available 
every pound of rough feed, stretching 
out a meager harvest. 


Drought has curtailed corn belt de- 
mand for breeding ewes and to that 
extent checked expansion of the farm 
lamb industry. Probably more ewes 
would have been taken than were 
available, even under feed scarcity con- 
ditions. Solid-mouthed ewes have been 
available around $4, in limited num- 
bers; under four years of age, $5 has 
been a popular price, with yearlings 
selling around $7. Virginia orders for 
breeding stock have not been filled and 


wherever physical conditions have been 
favorable, there has been a disposition 
to increase flocks. 


Bulk of the lambs now on feed will 
be returned to the market by the 
middle of November and thereafter the 
trade will be dependent on western 
product to a large extent. Winter 
lamb production in the corn belt will 
be of the smallest volume in trade his- 
tory, as feeding conditions were never 
so unsatisfactory. 


Short production of other meats im- 


pends and while these markets may 
have scant connection with ovine 
product, every pound of meat counts. 
Gross tonnage will show diminishing 
tendency early in the winter, curtail- 
ment of 20 per cent on a tonnage basis 


The National Wool Crowe, 


being consensus of opinion. A $10 to 
$10.50 winter lamb market will at leas; 
enable feeders to pay out and after the 
turn of the year, if not earlier, that js 
probable. 


Chicago J. E. Poole 








The Markets In August 


Chicago 

AMB trade always approaches 

September with mingled fear and 
apprehension. Nothing developed dur- 
ing August to generate optimism as 
the market displayed a weak under- 
tone under normal receipts. Killers 
are a pronounced set of bears and the 
eastern dressed market has fallen short 
of a creditable performance, wool trade 
affording the only note of encourage- 
ment. All through August the live 
mutton market lagged, the $10 quota- 
tion on top lambs disappearing and 
bulk of the supply of both natives and 
westerns selling in the $9 to $9.50 
range. As comparable cattle realized 
anywhere from $9.25 to $10.25 and 
hogs $11.25 to $11.75, there can be no 
contention over the fact that lambs 
were out of line. A $2.50@3.75 ewe 
market contrasted with a $3.25@4.25 
canner and cutter trade, for which no 
logical reason could be assigned. The 
dressed market for lambs was on a 
slumpy basis toward the end of August, 
when $17 to $18 per hundred bought 
choice carcasses. It was a situation 
entirely lacking in logic. Substantial 
increase in production of all other 
meats has failed to break cattle, calf, 
or swine prices. During the first six 
months of 1936, beef production in- 
creased 19 per cent, compared with 


the corresponding period of 1935; veal 
increased 4 per cent and pork 21 per 
cent, while lamb decreased 4 per cent. 
In the case of beef and pork, the com- 
parison is with abnormally short pro- 
duction last year, for which allowance 
must be made. 


Unless the lamb market is to de- 
velop into a conspicuous trailer, 
September should witness a pick-up. 
Drought has seriously curtailed native 
or farm production and there will be 
few fat lambs from an _ enormous 
drought-stricken area embracing prac- 
tically the entire Great Plains region. 
From both the Dakotas thin lambs 
began running freely at light weights 
and a similar condition exists in east- 
ern Montana. Recent rains have re- 
vived corn belt pastures, developing 
grass at an opportune moment and 
creating a healthy demand for thin 
lambs. Consensus of trade opinion is 
that low prices for the season were un- 
covered during August. 


Between the inception and close of 
August, a decline of $1 per hundred 
was registered by the rank and [file 
of lambs. Early in the month a $10.75 
top was made by specialties; later 
$9.75 was the limit. The brunt of the 
decline occurred during the last half 
when killers were able to buy the bulk 
of lambs in a range of $9 to $9.50, 








Comparison of Sheep and Lamb Prices at Chicago, as of 
September 1, 1930-1936 
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with a sprinkling down to $8.75. Acres 
of light lambs sold below this figure, 
$7 becoming a common price for culls. 
Yearlings sold at $7.50@8.50 and kill- 
ing ewes anywhere from $2.50 to $3.75 
per hundred. 


Light receipts sustained prices early 
in the month. During the first week 
the top was $10.75, bulk selling at 
$9.50@10.50, with light westerns down 
to $8.50. Yearlings bulked at $7.75@ 
8.75 and ewes at $2.50@3.75. Owing 
to the drought and killer capacity to 
absorb second cuts of westerns, feed- 
er trade was practically suspended. 
During that week the northwestern 
drought area, mainly the Dakotas, un- 
loaded dried-out lambs at $5@6.25, 
runts as low as $3. Good Idaho lambs 
earned $10, second cuts selling to kill- 
ers at $8@8.75, and a few loads go- 
ing to the country at $8. Washington 
rangers, not grading as tops, sold at 
$10; a better grade at $10.50 and 
second cuts at $8. 


Increased supplies during the sec- 
ond week inflected sharp declines 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 per hun- 
dred. No native lambs passed $10.75, 
the bulk selling at $9@9.75. West- 
erns stopped at $10.25 early, but $10 
was their limit at the bottom of the 
decline. At the close it was a $9@ 
950 market for the. bulk of natives, 
only a thin upper crust realizing 
$9.75, medium grades selling at $7.50 
@8.50 and throwouts $5.50@6.75. 
Better grade, 81 to 89-pound Wash- 
ington lambs sold at $9.50@10, one 
five-car string making $10.25. Second 
cuts sold at $8@8.25, both feeders and 
packers paying $8.25. Idahos sold at 
$9.50, sorted 30 per cent, killers tak- 








SHEEP RANGE FOR SALE 

Ideal all year range, located in 
Eastern Nevada, with carrying ca- 
pacity of 3000 head or more, will be 
available for delivery by September 
15th. 

This range will average 75 pound 
lambs with very low operating costs 
and can be seen at any time. Lamb- 
ing ground, spring and fall range, 
adjoining forest with short trail to 
winter range. Range is well watered. 

Terms if desired with low interest 
rate. For particulars, write 

BOX X 
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509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed, Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registraton Fees—50c. 


Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, a3 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 813 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 


B. F. Creech Mor t 

A. C. Estelline, 

Richard Hoyt................... .-Birds Landing, Calif. 
J. M. Jones............._.......College Station, Texas 
J. H. King. Laramie, Wyoming 
Howard Miller__................. Kenesaw, Nebraska 
R. W. Phillips.._.........McMinnville, Oregon 
John Toliver. .Ft. Collins, Colo. 
J. H. Whitmore.........._........Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Cyrus Young. St. Anthony, Idaho 


For History of Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 




















Please Mention The 


NATIONAL WOOL. GROWER 


When Writing Advertisers 





WHILE THEY LAST! 





We have a few hundred 
one and two-year-old 


Lincoln - Ramhbouillet 


Crossbred Rams 
in excellent condition. 
Finest Breeding. 


Due to extreme shortage of range, 
we are letting these fine rams 
go ata 


SACRIFICE 


Dealers Write for Prices 
on Car Lots 


C. R. Tintinger Sheep Co. 


Cascade, Montana 





NEBEKERS’ HAMPSHIRES 


Utah’s Premier Flock 


Raised in the Mountains of Utah. 


Royally Bred, Healthy, Strong 


ing throwouts at $8. North Dakota and Vigorous. 


contributed a considerable number of 
light lambs and yearling ewes, feeders 
taking out 60-pound lambs at $6.50 
and 70-pound stock at $7.50. Mon- 
tana lambs weighing 60 to 70 pounds 
went to feeders at $6.50@7.50, fleshy 
stock weighing 67 pounds costing $8. 
Yearling Dakota ewes went to the 
country at $6.75. 

The third week stopped the best 
native lambs at $9.75, registering low 
spot for the month, when the bulk of 
western killing lambs dropped to a 


Crossed on Range Ewes, They Pro- 
duce Early Maturing, Uniform, Choice 
Market Topping Lambs. 


We Offer for the Season’s Trade: 


Yearlings and Ram Lambs 


Also Choice Young Ewes 
Singly or in Car Load Lots 


J. NEBEKER and SON 


STOCKTON, UTAH 























HAMPSHIRES 
CORRIEDALES 
RAMBOUILLETS 


REGISTERED RAMS 
AND EWES 


Single Studs or Carlots 





MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Polo Ranch 


BIG HORN, 


WYOMING 








Une vf vui Corn theaders. Lhe 
Rambouillet Top at the 1935 
National Ram Sale. 





Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe. 


OUR 1936 OFFERINGS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
BETTER THAN EVER 
Large, Well Grown Out, Polled and 
Horned Yearlings 


Many of Them Consigned to the Leading Ram Sales of the Country 
200 YEARLING EWES ALSO FOR SALE 


WYRN 38. HANSEN 


Breeder of Rambouillets For Over Forty Years 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


7 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 


Pee Tere Tree eee wre eee 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rambouillets 
mow on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the nited States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 

Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
na, Texas 


: Collinston, Utah 
osep 3 é. Laramie, Wyomin 
Woodland, Calif 





W. S. Alge 
Frank L. Hall 
. W. 











rank Bullard 


Fer history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree b' ete., address 
the Secretary 
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spread of $9@9.50. The dressed mar- 
ket cracked owing to excessive heat, 
which prevented prompt clearances at 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


During the last week of the month 
the whole market was on a ragged edge, 
fluctuating 25 cents from day to day, 
but maintaining practically the same 
level through the period and staging 
a mild rally at the finish. The top 
was $9.75, bulk of the natives selling 
at $8.75@9.35; westerns at $9@9.35 
and feeders at $8@8.50. Only city 
butchers paid $9.75 for lambs and 
they were closely sorted. Washington, 
Montana and Idaho furnished the 
bulk of western lamb supply, 78 to 86- 
pound Washingtons selling at $9@ 
9.35, under variable sorts, packers and 
feeders dividing the throwouts. Feed- 
ers paid anywhere from $7.75 to $8.50. 
Solid-mounthed western breeding ewes, 
103 pounds, went to the country at $4. 


Unless something unexpected hap- 
pens, September trade is expected to 
be a repetition of what happened in 
August. Killers are not disposed to 
put prices of fat lambs above a $9@ 
9.50 basis and are balking at paying 
in excess of $7 for culls. Feeders are 
willing to pay $8@8.50 for good, well- 
bred lambs to go on grass, black faces 
earning a premium. Ewe trade is 
definitely in a rut. 


Dressed trade conditions are far 
from satisfactory. A few choice car- 
casses can be sold at $18 to $20 per 
hundred, bulk of the good lambs whole- 
saling at $16 to $18, with culls selling 
as low as $10. These prices are prac- 
tically the same as at the corresponding 
period of 1935 when live lambs were 
considerably lower. However, each 
week’s production has been cleared 
frequently by holding bargain sales. 
Common carcasses selling from $10 to 
$14 per hundred have met sales re- 
sistance. Mutton carcasses wholesaled 
at $5 to $8 per hundred. 


Yearlings have all but disappeared 
from lamb supply, using that expres- 
sion advisedly as practically all year- 
ling product vends in the guise of 
lamb. A few northern yearlings have 
realized $8@8.50 per hundred, the 
major supply being Texas-bred stock 
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fed in the corn belt, for which killers 
have paid $7.25@7.50. 

Trashy native lambs have been 
plentiful at all markets, many of them 
weighing 50 pounds or less, selling at 
$6 to $7 per hundred. So much of 
this product has been thrown into dis- 
tributive channels as to handicap the 
sale of standard meat. Winter pro- 
duction will probably carry a large 
percentage of inferior meat as feeders 
will take the short route to market. 
Heavy fat lambs will at no time be 
penalized. 

J. E. Poole 


Omaha 


EARISH influences were able to 

control the trade in fat lambs on 
the Omaha market for the greater 
part of July with the result that clos- 
ing quotations were generally 50@75 
cents below those prevailing on the 
opening day of the month. 


For an August, receipts were ex- 
tremely light, amounting to almost 
152,000 compared with 205,000 during 
the same period last year. Western 
range lambs, largely from Idaho but 
including shipments from other states 
of the Northwest, made up the bulk 
of the months’ supply. Natives came 
in the usual numbers. The number of 
ewes arriving daily, especially ‘from 
western ranges, was on the increase 
during the latter part: of the month. 
There was a fair movement of shorn 
western lambs from local feed lots. 


As was the case last month, quality 
of a large proportion of the western 
run was disappointing and any marked 
improvement on that score resulted in 
better prices. Due to the dry weather 
conditions, quality of the native lambs 
was only fair with many having to sell 
at cull prices. 

Although the fat lamb market open- 
ed the month fairly strong, prices be- 
gan to sag after the first week and con- 
tinued to move downward for almost 
two weeks, finally rallying and regain- 
ing some of the loss before the month 
ended. Top price for the month was 
$10.00 and the lowest top for any day, 
$8.50. At the finish, good to choice 
fat lambs were selling at $8.75@9.25. 
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F. T. Fox 1999-1404 
Top Yearling Suffolk Stud Ram at the 1936 National Ram 
Sale. Sold to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho, for 


$600.00. My average on four single studs in the sale 
was almost $300.00 per head. 


FLOYD T. FOX 


Silverton, Ore. 





























Our New 1936 Crop 
of 


MADSEN -TYPE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Now Offered to Our Many 
Friends and Customers 


Hearty, Big, Smooth, Long 
Stapled Yearlings That Will 


“DUKE”—KING OF RAMBOUILLETS Increase Your Profits. 


NEVER DEFEATED 


— For Sale — 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — AT REASONABLE PRICES 


100 OUTSTANDING YEARLING STUD RAMS 
700 SPLENDID YEARLING RANGE RAMS 
200 VERY CHOICE YEARLING CROSSBRED RAMS 


We Are Also Making a Special Offer on: 800 Good, Big, Hearty Registered Ewes, 
Mixed Ages, for September and October Delivery 


Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 174 Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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E. C. BURLINGAME 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


BURLINGAME RAMBOUILLETS 


This is a correct Shearing Tally of my Ewes, and does not include the tags taken off before Lambing, which | 
estimate at one half pound, which shows 18 pounds average per head not counting the tags. If you want More Wool 
and Larger Ewes, breed to my big Smooth, Heavy Shearing Bucks. 
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Most sales of fed shorn lambs were 
made at $8.50@8.60 at the close. 

The surprising feature of the mar- 
ket during the month was the manner 
in which feeder prices held up in the 
face of high feed costs. The number 
of lambs moving to the country amount- 
ed to 49,156 compared with 57,614 
last August. Especially substantial in- 
creases were made in the number of 
lambs taken out by feeders in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois, and Minnesota. 
Prices were practically stabilized 
throughout the month with top offer- 
ings selling within a price range of 
$7.85@8.15. Demand was best for 
strong-weight, fleshy feeders requiring 
less feed to put them in top killing 
condition. 

Ewe prices fluctuated little in the 
course of the month’s trading. Bulk 
of the better slaughter ewes cashed at 
$2.50@3.50. Country demand for 
breeding ewes was comparatively light. 


Choice yearlings sold to $6.00 while 
two-year-olds usually brought around 
$5.00. Other classes were correspond- 
ingly lower. There was a considerable 
increase in the number of western 
ewes arriving during the latter days 
of the month. A large percentage of 
the ewes arriving were on the plain 
order. 
Lester H. Hartwig 


Denver 


| Fessarogs receipts of sheep and 
lambs resulted in some declines in 
the sheep market at Denver as well 
as at other points during August. A 
total of 300,285 head was received at 
Denver, compared to 215,328 received 
in August of 1935. The total receipts 
at Denver for the year to August 31 
were 1,650,000 head while the next 
largest volume of receipts for the eight 
months was at Chicago with 1,535,000 


Inasmuch as receipts at 
ver during the last four months of the 
year when the range marketing sea- 
son is on are usually materially larger 
than at Chicago, it is fair to assume 
that Denver will stand as the world’s 
largest sheep market in 1936. 

During the last week in August 
there were sold at Denver a total of 
76,246 sheep and lambs, with 14,777 
head sold on the last Saturday of the 
month. Of this 14,777 head, 39 cars 
went to nine different slaughtering 
points as far east as Boston while 21 
cars of feeders moved to five different 
states east and west of the Missouri 
River. 

The wide distribution of purchases 
at Denver is pointed to by sheepmen 
who patronize that market as evidence 
of the strong demand, which is a fac- 
tor in the price level. Most of the 
supply during the month came from 
Idaho, with large numbers from Colo- 
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rado and many from Oregon and Wyo- 
ming. 

The extreme top early in the month 
was $10.40 on fat lambs from Colorado 
ranches with others from $9.65 to $10. 
Late in the month the same grades 
were going at $9.25 to $9.40. Most 
western lambs sold early in the month 
at $9.50 to $10, with the same grades 
selling late in the month at $8.75 to 
$9.25, and many at $8.50. 

Feeder lambs sold readily under 
good demand and prices were about 
steady at the close. Fair to good 
lambs were going out at $7.50 to $7.85 
early in the month and by mid-month 
the tops sold at $8. Late in the month 
good feeders sold at $7.75 to $7.90 
with some at $8 and fair feeders down 
to $7. Fat ewes made $3 to $3.50 
early in August but late in the month 
the best went at $3.25 with bulk at $2 
to $3. Breeding ewes went largely at 
$2 to $3.50 with yearling ewes up to 
$5.25. 

W. N. Fulton 


Ogden 


UGUST witnessed a further de- 
cline in prices paid for range 
lambs, which decline had its start in 
July. Aided by heavier receipts which 
filled up the demand, packers paid $1 
to $1.25 less than they did at the close 
of July and feeders went from 15 to 
25 cents lower. Choice Idaho fat lambs 
went for $9.35 at the opening of the 
month, while feeders were selling from 
$7.50 to $7.65 at that time. Ewes at 
this stage were bringing from $3.10 to 
$3.50. Choice lambs were boosted up 
to $9.50 during the first week, but 
dropped down to $8.50 during the sec- 
ond seven days, came up to $8.85 the 
third week, and dropped back again 
to $8.45 at the close of the month. 
Feeders were going at $7.50 and ewes 
from $3 to $3.25. 

Ranges were cleared off throughout 
the southern and western Idaho regions 
that customarily bring their stock into 
shape first, and volume shipments 
shifted to the eastern and northern 
sections as September opened. Eastern 


| $i 


Oregon ranges were also somewhat 
cleaned up during the month. Receipts 
from Utah showed considerable in- 
crease in volume and were of excep- 
tionally high quality, caused by favor- 
able conditions throughout the state, a 
condition that should result in con- 
siderable stock feeding this fall and 
winter. 


Drought ravages in the middle west- 
ern area and extending west into Wyo- 
ming and Montana will result in a large 
increase in feeding operations through- 
out the West. Approximately 300 cars 
of stricken cattle and sheep moved 
west out of eastern Montana and South 
Dakota during August, destined to 
points in Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Nevada 
and California. Most of these ship- 
ments were for the purpose of further 
fattening, although some of them were 
for slaughter at California points. It 
is probable that fall feeder shipments 
will be largely westward into these 
five states as they have been fortunate 
in receiving an abundance of moisture 
throughout the summer, as contrasted 

(Continued on Page 35) 





qualities. 


Pendleton. 





Rambouillet 
And Cross Bred Rams 


We offer for 1936 choice yearling range-bred and range-raised Rambouillet and 
Lincoln Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams. 


These rams are smooth, of large size and heavy of bone, with good shearing 


We have a consignment of rams in Buffalo, Wyoming, in charge of Long Bros.; at 
Piedmont, Wyoming, in charge of Roy R. Moore; and at Elko, Nevada, in charge of Celso 
Madarieta. Or write, phone or wire us regarding rams at our headquarters ranch near 


Car lots a specialty. Prices in reason. 


Cunningham Sheep Company 


Pendleton, Oregon 




















More Than 


1,000,000 Doses 
Used This Year 


GLOBE 
SOREMOUTH 
VACCINE 


Globe Laboratories 


Denver, El Paso, Ft. Worth, Sioux 
City, Los Angeles, North Portland, 
t 














BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 


Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
ican Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, See’y-Treas. 
LAFA IND. 
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Soremouth in Sheep and Goats 
(Continued from Page 23) 


istic scab forms, the swelling gradually 
disappears and the sorehess recedes to 
a large extent. If the scabs are pulled 
off at this stage the underlying tissue 
bleeds easily and is seen to be raw and 
sensitive. Gradually the brownish- 
black scabs dry out, shrink in size and 
finally drop off. As stated above, the 
uncomplicated cases will heal spon- 
taneously around three weeks after the 
first symptoms are noted. 


While the disease process is confined 
to the skin of the lips in by far the 
greatest number of cases, the charac- 
teristic lesions of the disease may be 
seen on any of the hairless parts of the 
body. The udders of ewes are a favorite 
location in some outbreaks among older 
animals. Typical blisters and scabs 
on the sheath of rams and billy goats, 
on the inside of the ears, scattered over 
the face, between the claws and on the 
skin of the genital opening in ewes and 
nannies are occasionally seen. In these 
locations the disease follows its regu- 
lar course and will heal spontaneously 
if not complicated by secondary factors 
such as those mentioned above. 


Complications in the way of bac- 
terial or screw worm invasion naturally 
retard the normal evolution of the 
disease. In some of the sheep states 
the germ which causes the death of 
tissue invades the sore lips and causes 
serious losses at times. And the screw 
worms cause tremendous damage 
among soremouth-infected sheep and 
goats in the southwestern range 
country. 


There has not yet been found any 
dependable type of medicinal treat- 
ment. In mild outbreaks where screw 
worm flies are not present there is little 
necessity for treatment since the lip 
lesions are so small that they do not 
interfere with eating and the disease 
will heal spontaneously in three weeks 
or less. Alcohol, tincture of iodine, 
weak solutions of various acids and 
many other substances have been, and 
are being, used to cure the condition. 
The usual procedure is to scrape off 
the scabs and apply the medicine to the 


raw bleeding surfaces exposed. In too 
many such instances the condition is 
aggravated since the medicament does 
not penetrate deeply enough into the 
skin to kill the virus and the rough 
handling and the irritant action of the 
medicine causes more inflammation 
and increases the duration of the 
disease. In our work at this station 
we have found that the daily smearing 
of the sore inflamed lips with a bland 
oil of some sort gives the best results: 
such treatment keeps the scabs fairly 
soft and flexible and largely prevents 
cracking and the subsequent bleeding. 
In other words, we try to reduce the 
danger of screw worm infestation and 
allow the disease to run its course. 


Investigations carried out over a pe- 
riod of years at this Station showed 
that sheep and goats recovering from 
a natural attack of the disease were no 
longer susceptible. With this fact in 
mind further experimental work was 
conducted with sheep and goats, both 
at the laboratory and on the range, and 
a dependable, practical, inexpensive 
means of preventing the disease by 
vaccination was developed. Vaccina- 
tion of lambs at “marking time”’ has 
been adopted as a routine procedure 
by most of the sheepmen of West 
Texas, since the introduction of the 
vaccine in the spring of 1933. Sev- 
eral million lambs have been vaccin- 
ated since that time with the result 
that soremouth is no longer a problem 
in vaccinated flocks. 

In vaccinating, a small slight scratch 
in the hairless skin of the flank is 
made and then a very small quantity 
of the vaccine is rubbed into the 
scratched area. A “take,” consisting 
of a small collection of blisters with 
some inflammation and the gradual 
formation of a typical scab which drops 
off after 18 to 25 days, appears at the 
site of the vaccination. 

While the common practice is to 
vaccinate the lambs at “marking time,” 
sheep of any age can be vaccinated at 
any time of the year. It is advisable 
to vaccinate susceptible ewes at breed- 
ing time in the fall if the lambs are to 
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be vaccinated the next spring. Since 
the scab carries the virus it is not de- 
sirable to practice vaccination on sheep 
and goats where the disease does not 
exist, there being nothing to be gained 
by putting the infection on the range. 

Experimental and field tests have 
shown that flank vaccination of sheep 
and goats suffering from soremouth 
shortens the course and lessens the 
severity of the disease. This procedure 
has proved valuable in severe out- 
breaks of the disease, particularly 
when they occur during the months 
when the screw worm flies are active 
in West Texas. 

So far we have definite evidence 
that sheep, vaccinated as very young 
lambs, remain immune to the disease 
twenty-eight months later. In_ all 
probability the immunity from vaccin- 
ation lasts longer than this but we do 
not yet have definite information on 
this point. 


Romney Ewes to Kentucky 
and Alaska 


ae firm this summer made a ship- 
ment of 1500 half-blood Romney 
yearling ewes to Lexington, Kentucky; 
also a shipment of 600 similar ewes 
were sold to the government to be dis- 
tributed to the Matanuska colonists in 
Alaska. We also have inquiries from 
Russia for our Romney sheep. 

Taken all together we feel pleased 
with these orders as they go to prove 
the Romney a superior breed to with- 
stand wet weather and a rigorous cli- 
mate. They adapt themselves to all 
conditions and are practically immune 
to footrot and kindred diseases. Rom- 
neys make a wonderful farm flock, 
such as is run in New Zealand, and are 
equally as good on the ranges. The 
writer purchased 100 head out of the 
choicest Romney flocks some 20 years 
ago in New Zealand, namely the Perry 
and Short breed, and since that time 
we have been breeding up our Romneys 
with the best imported sires. 

An early shipment of our lambs to 
St. Paul sold straight at $10.10 per 
hundredweight and averaged better 
than 87 pounds. Not bad for this year. 
Yakima, Wn. H. S. Coffin 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and rocks 


Shipped knocked 


down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 








Ogden, 

















SHEEPMEN —-IT 
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IODIZED STOCK 
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(RESE NT 


ee i ek On a 


SALT 


BEAR THIS SEAL OF APPROVAL 


HE PROPER I0- 

DINE content of 

Stock Salt for Winter 

feeding is important. 

States one eminent authority*: “In buying 
iodized salt, be sure it is so labeled and the 
percentage of potassium iodide clearly 
stated . . . Considering the way in which 
salt is used and handl- 

ed, the possibility of 

Iodine loss from salt 

mixtures through ex- 


FEEDING 
Leal IODINE 
120 BROADWAY 


*Name upon request. 
Ri case te 





Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 

| pceenas snes | for the treatment of complicated 
cases occurring with hemorrhagic septicemia 
with secondary infections, 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stop- 
ping of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 

The Mixed Infection Bacterin is preferred for cases of 
sickness where there is difficulty in diagnosing the trouble. 


Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia ts 
Bacterin and Franklin Hemor- 


EDUCATIONAL 


worms and tapeworms. 
ig contains other medicinal 
pa spe | ve coneie 


posure to sun and rain, we are inclined to 
advise the use of a standard iodized salt 
containing around .15 percent of potassium 
lodide instead of the weaker mixture of .02 
percent.” 

Stock salt bearing the Iodine Seal of Ap- 
proval will give your sheep sufficient Iodine 
and assure strong, vigorous, healthy young. 
Mail postcard for free feeding booklet and 
names of manufacturers privileged to use 
the Iodine Seal of Approval. Address Dept. 
NWG-9. 


BUREAU 


NEW YORK N_Y 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 


.°* SHEEP 


Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats 
RANKLIN D: 


Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 
ingredient that hel plement 
ts chat hel 

sed linings of castinen, Witer only need 


In addition to the copper su 


¢ will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 


for 320 0 doves for macare sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 
Price $4.50. 10-02. package, 160 or 320y 





rhagic Septicemia Aggressin 
The latter is effective for prevention and is extensively 
used for immunizing at time of shipping. 


O.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM C 





Protect Your Sheep from Theft with Nove Brand 
bp Brand-em-ol is 0 a ot 
brand without heat. V: 
Mal pint Te pint $1. 25, quart $2.25. Sead for for the Brand-em 
Kansas Ciry Wichim 


"iw Port Worth i eae 
Les Angeles Salt Lake City 
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TS THE HOUSEWIFE 


who controls the price of livestock 


@ Many producers, we feel sure, have 
never stopped to realize that it is really 
the housewife who controls the price of 
hogs, sheep, and cattle. This is true be- 
cause it is the housewife who controls 
the price of pork, lamb, and beef. 

If she thinks prices are too high for 
her pocket book, she either buys cheaper cuts of meat or turns to 
meat substitutes. When this occurs, the price of meat must come down 
to the level where she will buy readily, for meat is highly perishable 
—and must be sold at about the rate at which it is produced. 

A drop in the price of meat forces a drop in the price of livestock. 
Armour and Company does not like extreme price fluctuations, but 
fluctuations are beyond its control. No one but the woman with her 
market basket and her meat budget can set the price of livestock. 


cc, oe ae 


President 


ARMOUR «= COMPANY 
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Lamb Market Affairs 
(Continued from Page 31) 
to the situation farther east. It is likely 
that much of the cattle in northern 
Wyoming, also a drought-stricken area, 
will find its way into California as 
feeder buyers in that state have al- 


ready indulged quite heavily in that. 


region and will continue to do so 
throughout the fall. Many shipments 
have gone to the Carlin and Elko, 
Nevada, regions and it is likely many 
more carloads will move into Nevada. 

Lamb receipts at Ogden for the 
month of August were 337,000 com- 
pared with 558,067 in the same month 
a year ago. Receipts for the eight- 
months’ period were 1,321,483 com- 
pared with 1,796,242 in the same pe- 
riod in 1935. 

D. F. Estes 


St. Joseph 


fpf for August were ap- 
proximately 64,500, compared 
with 60,608 in July and 96,751 in 
August a year ago. Offerings from the 
West totaled 37,898, and the balance 
were from native territory. As was the 
case the previous month, quality was 
only fair, and choice lambs were scarce. 
Compared with a month ago, lamb 
prices are 75 cents@$1.00 lower, with 
best natives and westerns at $9.00 on 
the close, compared with $9.85 the last 
of July. During the first week natives 
sold up to $10.00, with best westerns 
at $9.75. During the following days 
values were on the down grade, but 
on closing days prices showed some 
firmness. Feeding lambs were only in 
fair demand, with sales largely $7.50 
@7.85 on late days. The market for 
fat ewes closed 50@75 cents lower, 
with best going at $3.50 at the end of 
the month. Hardly enough yearlings 
and wethers were on sale during the 
month to test prices, but values were 
quoted lower in line with other aged 
sheep. Yearlings were quotable $6.50 
@7.25, two-year-olds up to $6.25, and 
old wethers $4.00@4.50. There was a 
fair demand for breeding ewes through- 
out the month, older kinds selling 
mostly $3.50@4.50, and younger stock 

up to $6.00. 

H. H. Madden 





A Liquid Asset 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS AND COMMISSION COMPANIES 
on the Market at OGDEN materially assist the livestock grower to liquify 
his assets by providing a large central market where buyers can assemble 
and make their selections from a wide assortment. 


A Mutual Interest Exists 


The market is the lamb growers’ selling agency that enables him 

to quickly cash in on his investment, thereby enabling him to 

keep ‘his funds in operation, to replenish supplies and continue in 

business. 
Were the market to be suddenly taken away, it is likely that livestock 
men would feel the loss more than anyone else, and would be forced to 
ship greater distances to market. 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 














A Saving 
Every Month 


eqe d 
27 farm families showed, 
a that trips 


g the telephone averaged 
onth. At 


ts a mile, the tele- 


A survey 
according to their own figures, 


saved by usin ' A 

about 171 miles per family per 

a low estimate of 3 cen 

phone saved over $60 a year. 
* 

and social calls and 


‘os saved, business 
yehen te ; a telephone more 


protection in emergency, 
than pays for itself. 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Forage Plants 5.00 
Management x 4.00 Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 5.00 


For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Gilfillan’s Sheep 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 





























COWBOY Bats 


Shirts, Chaps Saddles et Boots 


Top Quality at Saving Prices! 


EY ERYTHING for ranch wear 
hous in big | NEW catalog. P. 
alar makes. rid’s largest st 
pono gr code. Satisfaction guar- he 
Gomptece line of Stetsons, 
ao ile for EE catalog in colors, 
“WE PAY THE POSTAGE" 


STOCKMAN. FARMER Co 


31 AWRENCE ST 


Catalog 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
InOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, pro rly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical 
Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-13-I 


Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 














AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can ve drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 








Kansas City 


HE August lamb market closed 

50 to 60 cents under the July 
close and an even dollar under the 
August high point. In the first few 
days of the month there was a 25 to 
40-cent advance, and then the market 
turned down from a top of $10.25 to 
a $9.25 top. At the outset of the next 
week there was a 50-cent rally followed 
by a gradual sag that took quotations 
to an $8.75 top. From this point there 
was a 50-cent upturn that left closing 
quotations at $9.25 down. While the 
August price level was lower than 
July’s the month made the best show- 
ing since 1929. This year’s August 
top was $10.25; last year $9.10; 1934, 
$7.35; 1933, $8.; 1932, $6.25; 1931, 
$7.75; 1930 $10.10 and 1929, $13.60. 


The extreme heat and dry weather 
which began to burn up the lambs in 
July about completed the job in Aug- 
ust. In the sixty-day period ending 
August 31, the plains states north of 
Oklahoma and Texas broke all heat 
records and minimum moisture rec- 
ords. Corn crop prospects in the area 
were reduced to an all-time low. For- 
tunately the early hay, pasture and 
range crops were good and provided 
means for carrying stock through in 
fairly good condition. Very few lambs 
received other feed than grass, conse- 
quently native lamb offerings, in the 
average, were extremely short on finish. 
Consequently the few western lambs 
offered brought a big premium over 
natives. One day the best natives on 
sale brought $8.50 as against a top of 
$9.75 for westerns. Normally western 
lambs at this season of the year sell 
even to 25 cents higher than natives 
but this year the difference is so great 
that 50 to 75-cent premiums are not 
out ‘of line. 


The extreme heat which tended to 
pull down finish also had a depressing 
influence in the meat outlet. Fortun- 
ately the wool and pelt market held up 
well. None of the markets have been 
crowded with supplies. The movement 
from northern areas was heavier than 
from the central and southern sections. 
However, the native lamb crop has 
been gathered closely and killers are 
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awaiting the western lamb movement 
with more than usual interest. 

It looks as if the past two months 
have placed the important range sheep 
producing sections in a very strong 
position. Generally speaking the area 
from the Mississippi River west to the 
eastern Colorado line and from central 
Oklahoma to the Canadian border, in- 
cluding northeastern Wyoming and 
eastern Montana, have dried up. Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado and _ other 
mountain states are in good condition 
to produce fat lambs for the fall and 
winter markets. Sections of these 
states that winter feed are in an un- 
usually strong position as they will 
have no competition from feeders in 
other states west of the Mississippi 
River. It looks as if weather condi- 
tions have put the burden of produc- 
ing this winter’s fed lambs on the east- 
ern and western third of the United 
States. Colorado will probably be the 
largest feeder. 


The movement of fat lambs from 
mountain states is late in starting this 
year. There were a few shipments 
made in August, but Utah and Colo- 
rado will not move many until the 
second week in September. With native 
lambs out of the way in the central 
belt, fat western lambs will have prac- 
tically the entire Missouri River mar- 
ket outlet at their disposal. 


Sheep prices are 50 to 75 cents 
under the July level. On the August 
close old fat ewes brought $2 to $3.50 
and yearlings $5.50 to $6.75. The few 
yearlings offered did not carry much 
finish. Regardless of dry weather, de- 
mand for breeding ewes was larger 
than the supply. The few available 
were taken at $4 to $8.25, depending 
on age and quality. Lack of offerings 
limited the trade in feeding lambs. 
Natives of only fair quality made up 
the bulk of the supply. When western 
feeding lambs are available there will 
be a good outlet for them from river 
markets. 


Trade opinion is that September 
prices for fat lambs will be higher 
than the August level. Usually the 
September market is slightly under the 
August level. 

C. M. Pipkin 





Swift & Company wants to know more 
about the problems of the livestock and 
dairy and poultry producers of America. 
* We also want to acquaint producers 


with our problems. 


Some idea of the problems of the producer is 
gained by us when our representatives attend meet- 
ings of producers’ organizations, and when our 
livestock buyers talk with livestock men. However, 
none of these contacts gives us as complete informa- 


tion as we would like to have. 


Swift & Company feels that it can improve 


its methods only by finding out what producers 
think about the company. Only by knowing 
what others think of us can we make an active 
and sincere effort to improve our methods, and so 


better serve producers. 


In the interests of mutual understanding, 
will you please send us your suggestions 
as to how we can better serve you? And 


mind about the packing industry? 


also ask us any questions you may have in 


We ask you to do this in order that we and you 


may better understand each other’s problems. 


Swift & Company 


4213 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company's net profits from all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 
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A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


DeLuxe and ramous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 














TICKS ond LIC 


3 


ECAUSE all ticks, lice and nits are killed 

in just one dipping, you save the time, 

the work and the cost of a second dipping to get the 
after-hatch. Dip remaining in the fleece protects 
against fresh attacks. Cooper’s Dip is a splendid 
tonic to the skin. Not only increases the value of 
the wool but actually increases the quantity as 
well. Used the world over for more than 90 years. 


NOW CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Amazing new improvement increases killing power. Greater 
dilution cuts dipping costs one-third. The large Package, 
$1.75, now makes 150 gallons. The Case, $16.50, now makes 
1500 gal. (prices F.O.B. Chicago). Dipping costs are cut to 
about Ic per gallon or 4c per head. If your dealer cannot 
supply you order from us direct. Write for Bulletin 238. 


Stock Carried at 
Salt Lake City - - - C.F. Wiggs, 224S.W. Temple St. 
Portiand, Oregon Manning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Texas - - - - Merchants Transfer Co. 
SanFrancisco - - - - San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Made hy William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
1908 Clifton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


a 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











With the Women’s 
Auxiliaries 
(Continued from Page 24) 
placed in the pit in the wee hours of 
the morning and the pit is never open- 
ed until time for serving, which in this 

instance was at 4:30 P. M. 

A corn-fed lamb was given away to 
the person holding the lucky number 
at the dance in the evening. 

The chairmen of committees were as 
follows: Finance, Niels E. Mikkelsen; 
sports, Averil Larsen; barbecue, Hy- 
rum Jacobsen; program, Abe Living- 
ston; band, Niels C. Nielson; ball 
grounds, Ross Livingston; wood, Aug- 
ust Johnson; advertising, John E. 
Aagard; seating, Mathias Allred. 

A spirit of hospitality prevailed and 
every one is looking forward to the 
next Lamb Day celebration in 1937. 
Come and join us. 

Ruby M. Ivory, Vice President 
Ladies Auxiliary 


A TRIBUTE TO THE FAMOUS 
“JERICHO WOOL” PRODUCERS 
Tune: Hilo—March Song 
Words composed by Lyda Guymon 
I 





Wool Growers—Sheep Herders—Lamb Day 
Supporters—Boosters. 
We need you in our city, 
That’s why we sing this ditty. 
We know you’ve had your troubles, 
But now they’ll burst like bubbles, 
So let’s all join in and sing. 
Chorus: 
Is it strange when the spring is coming 
That all your hearts are full of fears? 
For all your wool is put in storage, 
Oh yes—perhaps for years and years. 
But you’ve weathered many a hardship 
And you have borrowed till you’re done; 
But now we all can see the sunshine 
And we'll smile from sun to sun. 
II. 
Pavement—electric lights 
And homes that are big and grand, 
Our water system great, 
You’ve struggled early—late; 
Employment that you have given 
And for improvements striven, 
Wool growers—our tribute to you. 
Chorus: 
We thank you for your courage 
And we admire you for your thrift, 
We hope that you will always prosper 
And that your cares to joys will drift, 
Our city always will be a credit 
To you that’s always been true blue, 
So Fountain Green Wool Growers—so loyal 
now 
We say—Hats off—to you. 
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Arizona Sheep News 


—, conditions prevailed 

over all the primary sheep ranges 
during June and July. During August, 
however, rains have been heavy and 
forage has responded quickly to the 
downpours. Feed and water in abund- 
ance are now assured for the remainder 
of the season in the mountain sections. 


On account of the parched ranges 
lambs have matured slowly, thus far 
only a few shipments having been made 
to packing centers. In view of the im- 
proved range conditions, growers, how- 
ever, hope to have desirable offerings 
available for shipment early in Sep- 
tember. The bulk of the Arizona lambs, 
however, will go to the feed lots. 


Recent contracts for feeder lambs, 
mostly blackfaces, were made on a 
basis of 714 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
local shipping points, delivery to be 
made from September 1 to September 
15. Many feeder lambs, however, have 
not as yet been sold. 


Rambouillet ewe lambs desirable for 
breeding purposes are in strong de- 
mand. The supply, however, is small. 
In most cases they will be held by 
local growers for replacement purposes. 


“Gummer” ewes bred for early win- 
ter lambing were sold early in the 
season to Gila and Salt River Valley 
ranchers at prices varying from $4.25 
to $6.00 per head. Reports are that 
the number to be lambed the coming 
winter will be the largest in several 
years. 


Sales of breeding ewes during the 
summer have been few and far be- 
tween. A small herd of New Mexico 
yearlings is said to have changed hands 
recently at $7 per head. No range or 
equipment was involved in the trans- 
action. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. Bert Haskett 
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Around the 
Country 


(Continued from Page 12) ea 


dition. Cattle and sheep are being 
moved into the beet fields in some lo- 
calities. Livestock have continued in 
good condition. The hay crops, gen- 
erally, were satisfactory. 


Livermore 


We have been having about average 
weather conditions, probably a bit 
warmer than usual. Feed averages up 
to the standards of the last few years. 
We do not run on the public domain, 
but there is plenty of old feed on pri- 
vately owned land for early fall, pro- 
viding we get early rains. 

I bought a thousand fine-wooled 
ewe lambs. in Oregon recently at $6. 
Yearling ewes, mostly crossbred white- 
faces, have been selling in a range of 
$7.50 to $9. Practically no ewe lambs 
are kept in this section. 

W. Gatzmer Wagoner 


NEVADA 


The month was warmer than usual 
generally. Light to moderate showers 
were reported during the first half of 
the month in most counties, but the 
second half was dry. Haying was com- 
pleted in most localities. Ranges have 
held up very well, though in some lo- 
calities they are beginning to dry out 
appreciably. Cattle and sheep are in 
good or excellent condition, with good 
prospects for the winter. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were abnormally high 
until the closing week, when on one 
morning they dropped to the freezing 
point in the mountains, leaving spots 
of frost in the more exposed valleys. 
Precipitation was frequent during the 
lirst two weeks, and rainy days oc- 
curred occasionally during the last two 
weeks, the amounts of precipitation be- 
ing well above normal practically 
everywhere. Ranges have continued 
excellent in the mountains, and cattle 
and sheep are in thriving condition, 


Range 
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winter range is unusually promising. 


LaPoint 


Conditions here are about the same 
in the past two or three years. Summer 
range feed has been good. 

Our lamb crop was about 15 per 
cent larger than in 1935; wether lambs 
are being contracted at 74% cents. 

George Nyberg 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were well above nor- 
mal generally over the state, and 
through the month. Precipitation was 
spotty, some unusually heavy rains 
being reported in the higher valleys. 
But as a rule the lower country needs 
more rain. However, pastures, ranges 
and livestock are still in good condi- 
tion nearly everywhere, though none of 
the areas are heavily stocked; haying 
is well along on the last crops in most 
sections. Livestock in a few southern 
localities are reported in excellent con- 
dition. 

Meeker 


This has been a very dry summer, 
worse than the past couple of years, 
but from present indications there will 
be better forage on the fall and winter 
ranges than was the case last year. 

There have been reports of fine- 
wooled yearling ewes selling at $7.25. 

R. K. Halandros 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were generally about 
normal, without important frost, even 
in the higher elevations. Light to 
moderate showers occurred fairly gen- 
erally, though they were largely of 
limited extent. This leaves some areas 
in need of more rain, particularly over 
the eastern portion. The ranges have 
recently been materially benefited by 
showers in the lower Rio Grande val- 
ley, but elsewhere the crop of early 
winter range feed must have rain to 
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with few exceptions. Forage on: thé. 
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" gst. t Salts Lake City 


* 0°. "Seascned= travelers appreciate 

*, », « . othe reasonable prices, the 

> $ $ &,.¢ cordial hospitality and up-to- 

* ** & date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


— 


Rooms without bath 
Rooms with bath 





Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 


Coast Packers and Order Buyers 
moving FAT LAMBS west at 
prices well in line with Eastern 
Markets. 


FAT CATTLE and HOGS also 
in good demand here for Local and 
Coast Packers. 


Two daily trains to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and numerous 
trains from here daily for East. 


Our yards owned and operated 
by Local Stock Men. 


Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake 
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mature it. A great deal of hay was 
harvested in good conditian. Live- 
stock have held up well, aid’ are ‘most- 
ly in good condition. Nos serious water 
shortage was reparted:: 


Carlsbad us ° 

There have been local showers dur- 
ing the last six weeks, but the grass 
on the range is still quite dry. Con- 
ditions were much better last June. 

It is estimated that about 30 per 
cent more lambs were saved this year 
than last. Contracting on the feeder 
end started at 7 cents, but now it is 
around 6 cents, both for wethers and 
mixed bunches of ewes and wethers. 
For straight ewe lambs, the contract 
figure is 7 cents. 

Gage & McDonald 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what above normal, with a very few hot 
days. Showers occurred fairly general- 
ly, but the heavy ones were spotty, 
leaving range conditions uneven and 
needing rain in many lower sections. 
More or less water shortage is re- 
ported from the southern portion, but 
generally over the state forage and 
livestock conditions are satisfactory. 
The winter crop of range forage is as- 
sured. The calf crop was unusually 
large, and the lamb crop about normal. 


Flagstaff 


Rain has been plentiful in the moun- 
tains since the first of August, but it 
was very dry up to that time and very 
few fat lambs have been sold. Gen- 
erally we have had more rains this year 
than last. Prospects for fall and win- 
ter range feed are fair (August 22). 

I have heard of a couple of con- 
tracts on lambs made during August, 
both at 7144 cents. One was for 
straight wethers and the other included 
both ewes and wethers. Seven dollars 
per head has been offered for fine- 
wooled ewe lambs, but I haven’t heard 
of any contracts being made, and no 
sales of yearling ewes have been made 
within recent weeks. I think more ewe 
lambs will be retained by sheepmen 
this season. 

Herbert Babbitt 


Phoenix 


Range conditions in most parts of 
Arizona are in excellent condition at 
this time, (August 28). The rains were 
late, but after they started, they were 
plentiful. 
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COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, U 
Otto O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Sidney Stevens, Impl. Co., Ogden, Utah 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 

American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans 
(Pinetrel) 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews (Sheep Dip)................00...0++ 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co 
Globe Laboratories, Denver, Colo 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City........ “ 
Iodine Educational Bureau, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 33 
Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich ne 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City........ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City.................... 


PACKERS 














Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co. 








SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Stockman-Farmer Co., 1631 Lawrence S&t., 
Denver, (Colo. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 








SHEEP RANGE 
Box X, clo National Wool Grower. 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards..w.........22......2..ccscess- 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Ogden Union Stock Yards... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 


WOOL 
Pacific Wool Growere.................. . 


SHEEP 
CROSSBREDS 
Montana Range Ram Sale, Deer Lodge, 
The Rambouillet Co., Bozeman, Mont 
Cc. R. Tintinger Sheep Co., C 


_— CORRIEDALES 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 
Spring Hill Farm, Bertha, WY 0.............c.ccc-ccscsscsecsecees 


HAMPSHIRES 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 
Montana Range Ram Sale, Deer Lodge, Mont........ 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 

E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wn.........................30 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Ore.... 3 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 
. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 

J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Ariz. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo... 
Montana Range Ram Sale, Deer Lodge, Mont... 
The Rambouillet Co., B n, Mont 


ROMNEYS 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn...............02......0..cccc0.c-0 


SUFFOLKS 


a ag Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn 
L. Patrick, clo Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, ‘Ut. 3 
Waldo Hills Stock Farm, Silverton, Ore... 9 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio 
American Corriedale, 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich.. 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indian 
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There are not many lambs here this 
year as they were sold early. A few 
ewe lambs are being held, however. 
So far 74% cents has been paid for 
mixed lambs, September delivery, 
Ewes sold this spring for $8 and $9. 
yearlings and twos. 

Lou Charlebois 


WESTERN TEXAS 

The month was warm and dry, being 
rather severe on ranges and forage 
crops. Feed crops are still in poor 
condition, but if rains come soon, there 
will be enough feed for carrying the 
livestock on hand through the winter. 
Up to the present time, livestock have 
had ample forage, and are consequent- 
ly still in good condition. The grass 
is good in some southeastern counties, 
but is not so good in the southwestern 
portion. 

Boerne 


August was a dry month, but there 
has been good grass due to earlier 
rains. While conditions generally are 
no better than they were last year, 
they are much better than for the 
previous six years. There will be good 
forage for stock this fall. 

Kyle Morrow, Jr. 





The Idaho Ram Sale 


i. ogee yearling rams made 

an average of $39 per head on 
August 12, at the Idaho ram sale at 
Filer. Over 200 head were sold. A 
small number of single studs sold at 
$75 to $190. H. L. Finch had top price 
on a pen of five head at $77.50 which 
went to John Brockie. Hampshire 
lambs averaged $24. A Finch pen of 
ten yearlings brought $60. 

Suffolk yearlings made an average of 
$52.80 and the lambs $28.15. Pens of 
ten yearling Suffolks were sold at $52 
by Laidlaw and Brockie and lambs up 
to $42. 

Suffolk-Hampshire yearlings brought 
$34, Olsen and Turner receiving $50 
for a pen of ten yearlings. E. R. Kel- 
sey’s pen of ten lambs of this cross 
brought $44 and the 16 lots of lambs 
averaged $23.50. 

A total of 847 blackfaced rams was 
sold. 





